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THE CULTIVAT OR. | 


‘TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 


Wei issue this number earlier than usual, to give us 
time to attend to our duties connected with the State So- 
ciety’s Fair. 
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are one of the best kinds of Fox grapes; but are by no 
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see p. 167. 

To Dr. N. B. Croup, Planter’s Retreat, Alabama, for 
some of the seeds of the “South American Evercreen 
Pasture Grass,” with a specimen of the plant. We shall 
divide the seeds with our friend ‘ Commentator,’ whom 
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ton. See his communication, p. 164. 

To THuos. AFFLECK, late editor ofthe Western Farmer 
at Cincinnati, but now of Washington. Missigs'ppi, for 
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| Botanical Society of Jefferson College, Miss., 


!an abundant yield. 





» including 
|a very interesting Report on the Hortic ulture of that vi- 
cinity, from the pen of Mr. Affleck. 

To Mr. J. M. Lawrence, Hudson, for a dozen of his 
| seedling plum, called the ‘* Columbia Gage,” a fine large 
| fruit, well worthy of general introduction. 
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L. B. Armstrong, U. C., ‘I’. Hudson, An Inquirer, P. L. 
Simmonds, M. Battel, Hl. 4 P.. J. Ke Licg Ne Me Bey Je 
| Herbert, S., Dr. N. B. Cloud, E. M., J. N. Keeler, J. J. 
Thomas, Dr. R. T. Underhill, John J. Crocheron, A. E. 
| Ernest, Friend Has: y- 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS, 
Mississipri.---Extract of a letter from W. B. Wir- 
BORNE, Esq. dated Oakachikama, Yallabusha county, Ju- 
ly 9, 1842:—** The spirit of agricultural improvements is 
just beginning to attract the attention of the people here, 
and we may hope the time is not distant, when this state, 


|and in fact, the whole southwest, will be waked up to 


the importance of the subject. We had a meeting at 
Grenaila, in this county, on the 4th inst., and formed our 
| first agricultural soeiety—adopted a constitution, elected 
| officers, &c., by which an impulse has been given to the 
cause, and we hope, from this time forward, the march 
af agricultural improvement will be onward, and still on- 
ward, until we shall not be behind any one of our sister 


| states. We have been favored in this region by plenty 
jof rain, and the crops of corn, cotton, and every thing 


cultivated, were never (in the memory of the white po- 
pulation,) more forward, or more full of the promise of 
The early corn was in the roasting 
ear by the middle of June. Cotton is fully a month in 


advance of the last year, and in full bloom, and with ma- 


ny full grown balls.” 

Intincis.—Extract of a letter from E. W. Brewster, 
Esq. P. M., Little Woods, Kane co. Illinois, dated July 
28 :—** We are now in the midst of our wheat harvest, 
which is generally very good. Some late sown fields in- 
jured by the rust; as a whole however, the quality of our 
wheat will be good, and the quantity greatly increased. 
Corn is very backward. Barley, oats, potatoes, abun- 
dant. Grass is nothing thought of with us; immense 


tracts of the finest pas.urage and hay, capable of sustain- 


ing millions of sheep, summer and winter, are annually 


| given to the flames. Keen sighted self-interest will how- 


ever soon correct this error. Sheep are rapidly accumu- 


lating on our prairies, and woo] must soon be an impor- | © j } 
| fall in proportion to the money price of corn.” 


tant item in the exports of Northern Illinois.” 
Missourt.—Extract of a letter from a subscriber at St. 

| Louis, dated Aug. 20:—*I regret to say that agriculture 

has been much neglected heretofore, not only in this coun- 


|ty, but throughout the state; but a better spirit appears 
New-York, for the last No. | awakening on this important subject, and we hope for the 


most beneficial results. The two great staples, ‘Tobacco 


land Hemp, are annually increasing in amount and impor- 
|tance, and our soil is admirably adapted to their culture. 


Bloorded stock is beginning to reccive that consideration, 
which should have been bestowed upon so important a 
subject long sinee.”? 

Iowa.—Extract of a letter from J. King, Esq. Du- 
buque :—*“ Crops cf wheat, rye, oats, and potatves, are 
good in Iowa. Corn is not so promising as usual, owing 
to the coolness of the spring. It is very healthy this 
season. Peace and plenty abound. ‘There is no real 
cause for “ hard times.” If Congress would let ** Presi- 
dent making” alone, and legislate for the whole repub- 
lie—the people eat and drink moderately—dress com- 
fortably—all go to work, our country would ere long re- 
gain its accustomed prosperity.” 


ANOTHER HUMBUG EXPLODED. 


From the English agricultural journals we perceive 


that much attention has been excited in the agricultural 
community of that country, by the introduction of a new 
clover called the Bokhara clover, famous for its rapid 
growth, and the great amount of green food a smal! 
quantity of land sown with the seeds would produce. 
Quite a handsome speculation was going on in the seeds, 
when some specimens fell under the notice of the natu- 
ralist, Dr. Smith, who pronounced the plant to be the 
Mililot alva, or white Siberian melilot, commonly known 
as Buffalo or swect clorer, but in reality no clover at all. 
' 


This plant had long been cultivated in gardens, and to 


‘ 


some extent had been introduced into field culture on the 


| continent; but the benefits expeeted from its use have 


| 


| 
| 
| 


not been realized. In a memoir read before the French 
Ag. Society, in 1788, by M. Thouin, it was strongly re- 
commended, but on a large scale was not found to equal 
representations made from garden culture. It was found 


| in France to bear four cuttings ina year; but if not eut 


} 





while-young, the stems became woody and of litle value, 
This Bokhara clover, or melilot, was introduced into 


| Pennsylvania, some two years since, and the fortunate 


possessors of the plant were driving a luerative business 
in selling the seeds at the rate of one dollar a hundred, 
when its identity with sweet clorer was detected by a lady, 
and the bubble of course has burst in this coun ry as well 
asin Europe. A letter from Mr. Hepburn, in the Au- 
gust Avriculturist, details the process of identification. 
We have frequently cautioned our farmers against in- 
dulging in extravagantore Siiy speculations innew things, 
or thing’s that are called so ‘The caution to “prove all 
| things and hok { fust that which is good,” is as applicable 
in agriculture, as intheology. The melilot is a valuable 
plant for some purposes, but it will not equal the repre. 
sentations made of itasa forage plant. It is nota clo- 
ver, and the plant is not a new one; and if any, with a 
knowledge of these facts, have disposed of the seeds as 
such, they have practiced a gross deception or imposi- 
tion. Meliltot is the plant used to rive the peculiar fla- 
vor and appearance to the celebrated Schabzieger cheese 
of Switzerland, and the Guyere cheese of Trance. The 
green plant is ground in a mill and mixed with the curd 
into a kind of paste, which is put in‘o conical molds to 
be dried and cured. Some farmers in Furope, are in the 


| habit of mixing it in small quantities with their hay. Its 
| powerful aromatic sme!! imparts to the hay an agreeable 


flavor, which is evidently agreeable to animals. Put as 
most 0; our readers have cultivated it in their gardens as 
sweet clover, there is no necessity of enlarging on ita 
properties, 





TRUE STANDARD OF VALUE, 





THE importance of agriculwre to any country cannot 
be more strongly or correc:ly sated than in the follow- 
ing extract from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, pre- 
mising merely that all English writers, by the word 
**corn,”? mean wheat alone: 

* Corn regulates the money price of all the other parts 
of the rude produce of the land, which in every period 
of improvement must bear a certain proportion to that 
of corn, Voolen or linen cloths are not the regulating 
commodities, by whieh the real value of all other com- 
modities must be finally measured and determined; corn 


| is. ‘The money price of labor, and of everything that is 


the produce of land, or of labor, must necessarily rise or 


The commercial and financial history of England, and 
of the world generally for the last five years, has furnish- 
ed evidence more conciusive than any with which Adam 
Smith could have been aequainted, that in all civilized 
countries wheat alone, ard not gold and silver, consti- 
tutes the true standard of value. Gold is the representa- 
tive of the value, which wheat possesses in itself. Food 
is the great central point round which all minor consi- 
derations revolve; and of all the various subs‘ances used, 
bread, or wheat from which itis made, is vastly the most 
important. If there was not an ounce of gold or silver 
on the globe, wheat would be worth for bread as much 
as it now is; the little value there is in gold without 
brea, was demonstrated by the vidity with which gold 
left England in 1837-28 to procure wheat. That coun- 
try, therefore, in which agriculture is in the most ad- 
vanced state; that in which the greatest quantity of 
wheat or bread c6rn can be grown, is actually the rich- 
est. No country can retain its gold and silver that does 
not grow its own bread; and the precious metals, in 
spite of every precaution, of every vexatious regulation 
of the most watchful government, will flow from the 
country that lacks bread, to the one that is able to stlp- 
ply it. The United States can alone hope to retain the 
precious metals they now have, or make additions to the 
quantity, except Ly the extensive production of wheat. 
The experience of the world shows that the balance of 
trale is always in favor of that eountry that produces 
the greatest quantity of wheat; a conclusive proof that 
wheat is strictly speaking the real standard of value, 
and that however we may confound or misapply the 
terms, the precious metals are only the representatives 

f value. The country then that would be rich and 
prosperous must abound in bread; and a wheat growing 
country, under equitable laws and a good government, 
must always be a rich one. 





« Let no man be ashamed of a hard fist.” 
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STATISTICS OF WHEAT, &c. 

At the the present time, when the statistics of agricul- 
ture, in connexion with tariffs and corn Jaws, are receiv- 
ing so much attention, we think the following table of 
the prices of wheat in different places, in the same year, 
prepared for the N. Y. Express, by E. Williams, Esq. 
will not be without interest. The severa! tables of Mr. 
W., which we have compressed into one, will certainly 
furnish matter for reflection; for the price of bread stuffs 
must always have a controlling influence on the general 
prosperity of any country. Mr. Leavitt's Memorial, 
from which these tables were derived, abounds in similar 
facts of the greatest value to the political economist, and 
to the farmer. 

Average prices of wheat per bushel of 60 lbs. in the 
several places, and years named: 














| | Flour in 
Year Ohio. | Phila. France. | England. | Phila. 
nian —s | 
1820 20 cts.| 92 1,44 2,03 4,72 
1321 31 93 1,10 1,68 4,78 
1622 38 1,33 1,07 1,34 6, 58 
1823 3s 1,37 1,08 1,60 6,82 
1824 42 ie 99 1,92 45,62 
1925 33S | ~—si00 1,05 2,05 5,10 
1826 33CtiCS 92 1,07 1,76 4, 65 
1827 60 OI 1,00 1,41 1,76 5,23 
1828 | 1,10 1,49 1,81 5, 60 
1829 73 | 1,28 1,48 1,99 6, 33 
1830 60 96 1,60 1,93 4,93 
1831 ae 1,12 1,57 1,99 6,67 
1832 65 CI 1,12 1,28 1,76 6,72 
1833 an ‘1,12 1,06 1,50 6,63 
1834 59 1,02 1,00 1,39 6,17 
1835 83 1,21 96 1,19 5,88 
1836 1,12 1,60 1,17 1,45 7,99 
1837 1,15 | 1,73 tone 1,69 | 9,37 
1938 1,05 1,60 sone 1,94 7,79 
1839 84 | 1,37 1,43 2,12 | 6,72 
1440 so 6 | s«i,00 1,47 1,99 | 5,07 
1841 co | wis pees 93 | 5,40 














The following table shows the per centage rate of «lu- 
ty charged in Great Britain, on the staple agricultural 
products of the United States. It will be seen that the 
average rates on the enumerated articles is two hundred 
and sixty-four per cent. Itis a striking commentary on 
the principles which govern the trade, the agriculture, 
anid the commerce of that country. At the present mo- 
ment,according to the late great speech of Lord Brougham 
on the state of the nation, one million five haudred thou- 
sand of the population of G. B. receive aid as paupers, 
or in other other words, one person in every thirteen, is 
only prevented from starvation by public aid. How 
much better off a very large portion of the remainder are, 
the details of that speech, and the reports from all parts 
of that kingdom, too painfully show; and yet while our 
country is overflowing with provisions, which we should 
be glad to furnish those starving millions, a barrier strong 
as Gibraltar, is drawn between this country and that, by 
these duties. When will nations learn that the great ob- 
ject of all good government is the happiness of the peo- 
ple? 





Nl {Duty on the saime in 

Average cost of Ag- Great 

Staple Agricultural ricultural products lated as per centage 

Products of the U. |in N. York, March, on the cost of the arti- 
States. | 1842, cles in N. York. 











270 per cent. 





Louisiana Sugar, -| 


| 6 cts. per Ib. 





do. Molasses,| 21 cts. per gallon. | 400 do. 
S. Carolina Rice,- 2] cts. per Ib, 118 do. 
Southern Tobacco,| 6 cts. per Ib. 1200 do. 
do. Cotton,--| $ ets. per Ib. s do. 
Spirits from Grain,| 20 cts. per gallon, | 2700 do 
Cider, +++) 15 ets. per gallon, 273 do 
. ( Wheat,---+- +| $1,25 per bushel, 69) 
bf ‘| 76 cts. per do 7a} per cent 
Es “| 50 ets. per do, 100 $ rates duty, Feb. 
5 | Potatoes, ---| 30 cts. per do. 84 | 1842,* 
& = | Flour, «+++++| &6 per barrel 60 } 
H -++| 76 cts. per 100 lbs. 37 per cent. 


( 

4 

| 

| 

\ 1Vy ree 
( Salted Bee 
| 


f,-| $6,50 per barrel, ( do. 

auras do. Pork,| $7,50 per do. 68 do. 
@ © | Bacon, +--+ | 7 cts. per Ib. 85 do. 
Es Has, -+++++- | 7 cts. per Ib. “5 do. 
S28 | Lard, ----- e-] S5cts.perlb. | 34 do. 
“Pa | Butler,eerees | 15 cts. per Ib. 28 do. 
Cheese, ---- “| 7 cts. per lb. 82 do. 
Linseed Oil,---+> ++| 95 cts. per gallon, £0 do. 
Forests—Timber, «| 14 cts, per cub. ft 96 do, 
Staves,--! #50 per 1000, 110 do. 


* Generally they are prohibited. 


HORSE SHOES. 

Many of the readers of the Cultivator are aware that 
some two or three years since, a patent was taken out by 
Mr. Burpen of Troy, for machinery intended to manu- 
facture horse shoes. Circumstances prevented Mr. Bur- 
den from perfecting his plans at the time, and it has not 
been until lately, that he has found leisure to return to the 
subject. He has done it, however, and the result is that 
with his machinery he is able to produce a more perfect 
shoe than can be in any other way, and with a rapidity 
which may well astonish those accustomed only to the 
former slow and laborious methods, ‘The regulating the 
size of the shoe, punching the nail holes, turning the heel 


corks, forming and welding on the steel toe corks, are | 
all performed by the machinery, and with a perfection | 


and accuracy the eye and hand are unable to attain. Five 
different sized shoes are turned out by the machinery, 
thus securing a proper fit to feet of different sized horses, 
without heating, or other trouble. Mr. Burden uses 
none but the very best Swedes iron, of consequence the 
quality of his shoes will be first rate. 

There are probably very few who have properly con- 
sidered the importance of the horse shoe manufacture to 
the country, or the quantity of iron consumed in that pro- 


Britain, calcu- | 








THE CULTIVATOR. 





duct. The census gave the number of horses at about 
four millions three hundred thousand. For the whole, it 
will not be too much to allow two sets of shoes annually, 
which at the ordinary weight of horse shoes, would use 
at least twenty-five thousand tons of iron and steel. It is 
very probable the shoes of Mr. Burden will soon be 
found occupying the market extensively, if not exclu- 
sively, and the estimate has been made that by their 
adoption, the cost of shoeing horses can be reduced one- 
half. Any saving of this kind will be extensively and 
beneficially felt, and by none more so than by the farmer. 


WESTERN FARMING—-WHEAT AND WOOL, 








THE West is truly a great country. No where else are 
things done on so great a scale, or when done, is so little 
said or thought about them. We do not wonder the 
«dwellers on the banks of the father of rivers, and its tri- 
butaries, are proud of their country; for there is not ano- 
ther on the face of the globe, that can support such a po- 
pulation from the products of the soil, as that. There is 
a vast deal of the true yankee ingenuity too in the west, 
that is rapidly overcoming some of the natural difficul- 
ties of position; and by the more complete adaptation of 
their immense resources, rendering themselves more tru- 
ly independent, and by. the applications of science to ob- 
jects comparatively of little value, securing some of the 
necessaries as well as luxuries of life. Thus supe- 
rior wax candles are made from fields of the castor oil 
bean; and the western herds of swine have not only dri- 
ven whales out of the great valley, but are fast following 
them over the Alleganies. Clothed in silk, feeding on 
short horns and the finest of wheat, and lighted with 
elaine, truly the prospect of the west is enviable. 

‘There are some farmers at the west, and the number 
is increasing, who have farms, and who cultivate them 
too, in a style worthy of the country in which they live. 
Go to the farm of the Messrs. SULLIVANTS, near Colum- 
bus, and see on the beautiful river flats from twelve to 
fifteen hundred acres of corn, while their fine flocks are 
covering a thousand hills; or visit the Illinois prairie 
farms, such as is the one described below, and you can 
form some conception of western farming. 

Eighteen miles above Peoria, Mr. JAs. UNDERHILL has 
a farm of twenty-three hundred acres, part of which only is 
under crops at the present time, but will soon be reclaimed 
and cultivated. It lies on the Illinois river, on the La 
Salle prairie, and a short description must be interesting. 
The first field of this farm you reach in ascending the ri- 
ver from Peoria, is one of five hundredacres; three hun- 
dred acres of. which are in wheat, and two hundred in 
corn and oats. ‘The wheat is estimated to yield as an ave- 
rage, only 20 bushels per acre, the land having been re- 
claimed and plowed for the first time last year; the mass 
of vegetable matter not being sufficiently decomposed in 
that time to give a full crop. This field 
arail worm fence, eight rails high. This fence cost | 
about $1,200. The second field, which is separated by 
a road from the first, contains two hundred acres, enclosed 
with a good substantia] board fence, costing $1,265. 
This field contained wheat, rye, oats, and corn, all excel- 
lent. The wheat was most beautiful, and was estimated 

at thirty-five bushels per acre. The third field, which 
| lies to the north of the second, and which is now being 
reclaimed, part of it being broken up and in corn, will 
contain sixteen hundred acres, all within one fence. Mr. 
Underhill is intending to put eight hundred acres to 
| wheat this fall; and as much of it will be grounJ a se- | 
cond time cropped, should the season be favorable, a 
great crop may reasonably be anticipated; probably not 
less than 20,000 bushels. The breaking up of the prai- 
rie, costs Mr. U, $2,50 per acre, by contract; and the 
wheat the past season, has sold at Peoria, for 75 cents per 
bushel. The prices of the new crop must be lower. 
Mr. Underhill has built this season, two large barns on 
the bank of the river, each 30 by 50 feet, from which his 
grain can be transferred at once to steamboats without 
handling. Ip the breaking up, and fencing his farm, for 
the comfort of the laborers engaged, Mr. Underhill hada 
house 14 by 20 feet cons ructed, and mounted on strong 
wheels, which is drawn from place to place on the prai- 
rie, by the oxen of the establishment, as the convenience 
of the pariy of laborers may dictate. ‘This house affords 
good lodging room, a dining ball, place of deposit for im- 
plements, &c. It has undoubtedly contributed much to 
the health of the laborers. Mr. Underhiil’s farm bas a 
straight line of fence on one side of three miles in length. 
| The foregoing facts, gathered from the Peoria Press, 
| show what an opening the west alfords for men of capi- 
| tal and enterprise, disposed to engage in the culture of 
the soil. 
| We find it stated in the Buffalo Com, Advertiser, that | 
|a genileman in that vicinity, having a prairie farm of | 
some 500 acres, purchasedl 2000 sheep, which he placed 
upon it, under the care of two faithful menas shepherds. 
They have succeeded admirably. ‘The sheep have kept 
in the best of health, have been in excellent condition at 
all times, and the proprietor, as the first fruits of the un- 
dertaking, has just received 6,000 lbs of wool of good | 
quality, and which in the Buffalo market was worth 30 | 
cents per Ib. ‘This, with the natural increase of the | 
| flock, must be a handsome profit on the capital invested, 
and obtained with very little trouble or risk. The trans- 
| portation of the wool from Ill. to Buffalo, was about one | 
|} cent per lb. ‘The great difficulty which has existed in | 
the west to the keeping of sheep, has been the wolves, | 
the prairie woives in particular; but the settlement and | 
improvement of the country will remove this obstacle, 
which now, indeed, is easily overcome by a shepherd 
and his dogs. There are many men in this and the east- | 











is fenced with | 





ern states, owners of western lands, which are now lying 
a dead weight on their hands, who we think might take 
a useful hint from the above. Sheep may be purchased 
at aprice merely nominal at the present time, and driven 
the whole distance, experience shows, with little loss. 
Once on the prairies, daily attendance and supervision is 
all that is necessary, and the cost of this can be well af- 
forded, where the flock is large. 





SORREL. 





WE have had little acquaintance with sorrel, it is true; it 
does not seem to take on the limestone soils of New-York, 
but what little we have known of it, has not prejudiced 
us in its favor, and we have always treated it as a weed 
of the most worthless kind. Yet here comes the Maine 
Cultivator, with an article by its worthy editor, teaching 
us how to cut and cure it for hay, and extolling its good 
qualities as food for the sheep and horse. Some farm- 
ers, he says, let their sorrel stand till ripe, when they cut 
it for the seed, which,when ground, they think worth as 
much per bushel for animals, as Indian corn. It is ad- 
ded—* As a proof of the value of sorrel when cured in 
this way, [cut early, while green, and so as to save the 
seed on the sorrel hay,] it may not be improper to state, 
that we have now a flock of fifteen sheep, which were 
kept the past winter exclusively upon it, and without 
tasting a particle either of roots or grain. ‘These sheep 
are now in prime order, and have brought up fifieen 
lambs, the average weight of which was eight pounds 
per quarter, besides shearing on an average four pounds 
of wool per sheep. We lost no lambs during the win- 
ter; notwithstanding some of them were lambed in De- 
cember, and at a time when the weather was unusually 
severe and cold.” 

For ourselves, we must say, that we imagine that sheep 
or horses would eat well cured clover hay, as freely as 





| pectations. 


sorrel hay, and would infinitely prefer it for pasture. 

Besides, according to our experience, sorrel is not equal 

to clover as a renovator of the soil, or as a preparative 

for a wheat or corn crop, and we would therefore ad- 

vise our friends every where, to substitute clover for sor- 

rel, in their courses of cultivation and cropping. 
STEAM PLOW. 

We find the following in-the * Planter’s Banner,” a 
paper printed at Franklin, La. We cannot doubt that 
eveniually, the obstacles that have yet prevented the suc- 
cess of the steam plow, will be overcome, and the culti- 
vation of our rich and vast prairies effected mainly by its 
use. The grand difficulty so far, has been, not to create 
the power, but to make power effective. When required 
to drag a great weight, it is found that the wheels of the 
engine will frequently slide on their circumference; this 
is sometimes seen on railroads. If Mr. Larkin has de- 
vised a way to make the wheel stick, the plows will follow 
as a matter of course. ‘The failures in England and Seot- 
Jand, have arisen from this source; and it. has occurred 
to us while reading accounts of their experiments, that 
strong spikes of proper lengths on the outer surface of 
the engine wheels, by penetrating the earth, would se- 
cure their advance, when in motion. 

«We had the pleasure,” says the editor of the Banner, 
*< at the recent election in this parish, of seeing Mr. Lar- 
kin’s model of a steam plow, in operation. There are 
two engines which are attached to a square frame, with 
a boiler between them. Each engine is attached to the 
draining wheels, which are set in motion something af- 
ter the manner in which the paddle wheels of a steam- 
boat are caused to turn. In front there are two guiding 
wheels, which are easily turned by means of a draw 
wheel. The plows are attached to the rear of the ma- 
chine. This locomotive was set in motion by Mr. Lar- 
kin, in the presence of a large number of persons, and va- 
rious opinions were expressed as to its probable success. 
We heard several intelligent planters say they were con- 
fident Mr. Larkin’s invention would answer all his ex- 
In the experiments that have hitherto been 
made in plowing by steam, the great difficulty has been 
to find a fulcrum on which the power of the machine 
might act. ‘The resistance of the plows inthe earth, has 
been found so great, that although the power was in the 
machine, still it had not a sufficient prop or fulcrum to act 
upon. Mr. Larkin has taken this difficulty into conside- 
ration, and he says he can overcome it. We sincerely 


| trust he may.’ 





BARLEY AFTER POTATOES. 

We find the opinion is prevalent to some extent, that 
barley will not succeed well after potatoes; and a late 
number of the Maine Farmer, gives some instances of a 
field sown with barley after potatoes and corn, in which 
the barley was good after the corn, buta failure after the 
potatoes. Our experience has been different from this; 
having raised as good barley after potatoes, as after any 
other crop. Last year, wishing to seed down a field on 
which potatoes and corn had been cultivated the year 
preceding, it was sown to barley, with herds grass and 
clover. It was one of the finest crops of barley we have 
ever raised, and that on the potatoe ground was at least 
equal to that from the corn land. We should have no 
more fears of a failure of barley after potatoes, than of 
spring wheat or oats; but should consider our prospect 
ofa good crop of either, a faint one, unless the root crop 
had been well manured and cultivated. Jarley is a ve- 
ry good crop to sow grass seeds with, but whether this 
or other spring grains are used, if we would insure suc- 
cess, the roller should be used. 
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question should be settled, (we indeed consider it to be 
so most conclusively,) and shall expect to hear, if his 
experiments are so conducted as to preclude the possi- 
Our friend J. Trevor, M. D., of Allegany city, Pa. who | bility of mistake, that he has wholly failed in the pro- 
makes some inquiries of us respecting Hamilton, Madison | duction of chess. 
co., is informed that the purposes he aims at in the edu- 
cation of his children, and their instruction in the prac- 
tice of agriculture, at the same time, can doubtless be se- i 
cured at that place; and perhaps as advantageously as at}/ WE regret that we are unable to inform our subscriber 
any other. He will find that vicinity healthy; the soil | at Canton, Fulton, Ill. of the quantity of oil a bushel of 
generally good and suitable to the cultivation of most | hemp seed will produce. Others have made the same in- 
crops; labor to be had at the rate of from ten to twelve | quiry; and if any of'our subscribers have practical know- 
dollars per month; and farms doubtless to be purchased | edge on the subject, and will communicate it for the 
or leased, as he may desire. Under his circumstances, Cultivator, we shall consider them as conferring a favor. 
as detailed in his letter to us, we think leasing for a year The great increase of the hemp crop at the west, the 
or two, to give some little time for examination of farms.| present year, renders this information very desirable. 
and localities, would be preferable to purchase. Fifty | 
or sixty acres will keep his sons, and one hired man, | 
with abundance of employment, as he has suggested; | — 
small farms and high cultivation, is the true course for, G. T. THompson, of Addison co. Vt., asks—‘Is it a 
the farmer, and when this latter condition is reached, | favorable season to sow clover seed in the month of Sep- 
more land ean be addedat pleasure. We highly approve tember, with rye, after the first harrowing and before the 
of Dr. Trevor’s intention to make his sons educated farm- | last, so as to be covered with the said last harrowing? 
ers; and if more of the dwellers in cities, or professional | The doubt felt is, whether it will not come up before 
men, would follow his example, and thus furnish their | Winter sets in, and being too tender to endure the severe 
children the means of honest employment, we should frosts of our climate, be lost.” The insiances in which 
doubtless be spared many of those instances of worthless- | We have known clover sown in the fall at the north, have 
ness and profligacy, which now too frequently accompa- | not spoken much in favor of the practice; the frost usu- 
ny the possession of wealth and leisure. j ally destroying the young plants, and invariably so on 
ground liable to heave. ‘The drouth will sometimes de- 
| stroy clover sown in the spring, but we have rarely known 
, it to fail, when a dressing of plaster was given the field 
A correspondent at Selim's Grove, Pa. says—‘ The after the young clover plants wereup. Our practice is to 
practice of turning over heavy growths of clover is gain- | Sow all grass seeds in the spring, either on winter wheat 
ing very rapidly in Middle Pa., and its advantages to the or with spring grains. 
farmer are very apparent wherever the system is pur- 
sued. The task, however, of plowing in heavy clover, is 
a difficult and tedious one, owing to the fact of our having 
here no plow which will run under such circumstances 
without choking or clogging so much as to render it ne- 
cessary every few rods to clear the plow of the tangled 
clover, or have a boy with a fork to keep it clear. Even 
with all this precaution anil expense, the clover will not 
be completely covered, and the furrow slices will be . - - 
broken and irregular. The object of this eommunica- | months it becomes filled with small roots and fibres 
tion is to ask whether you are acquainted with any plow | thrown out from the branch. The branch is then pepe- 
by the use of which, the above difficulties can be over- rated below the earth and planted, thus forming a young 
come. We wanta plow which will run in heavy tan-| tree. — J. KINCc, Esq. of Dubuque, fowa, has called our 
gled clover without clogging—which shall turn a neat attention wad this ao and asks “ ove have 
unbroken furrow slice, and by laying it flat, completely | ©Y®T known this metho practiced in the U. States, and 
cover up the clover. if so, with what success? Personally, we have never 
«One more inquiry. Are you acquainted with any | S°©? this operation performed; but we have noticed se- 
plow which possessing the above properties unites with veral accounts of its successful performance. Indeed 
there can be no doubt of this, as it is only the mode of pro- 


them the quality of turning the furrow slices all one way, ; ony > tad 2 - 
being a right and left hand plow. We conceive the pagation by layering, with this difference, that instead 


matter of having the whole field turned in one direction 
as of great importance. It would have no open or dead 
furrows; it would save the time consumed in walking 
the horses across the ends of the lands in order to com- 
mence the next furrow; and in harrowing it would also 
be of advantage, for being thus plowed, you may with- 
out any trouble, keep every spire of grass out of sight 
and leave the land in the finest condition possible.” 

The best plow we have seen, or used, for turning a 
a perfectly flat furrow, is the Worcester plow, (Ruggles 
& Mason’s) although Prouiy and Mears’ for flat furrows, 
is not much inferior. But we know of no plow which 
will pass through heavy lodged or tangled clover, with- 
out clogging, unless some preparatory steps are adopted. 
If the clover stand erect, passing a heavy roller over it, 
in the direction the plow is to run, will lay it smooth 
and obviate many of the above difficulties. Ifthe clover 
is badly lodged or tangled, it has been found a good plan 
to give it a thorough harrowing in the same direction, as 
this will straighten the clover as well as lay it down. If 
either of these methods, however, are adopted, the ne- 
cessity of plowing in Jands is obvious. 

Asa right and left hand, or side hill plow, there is 
nothing equal to Mooer’s Ithaea plow, for ease of draft 
and perfection of work; and unlike the common side hill 
plows, it works exceeding well on level or plain land. 
In the use which we have seen made of this plow, it did 
not lay the furrows as flat as the Worcester plow, which 
in plowing in clover would be an objection, while on 
some soils, it would be a decided recommendation. 

Our experience, and that of many farmers in the wheat 
growing districts of New-York, would lead us to feeding 
off the clover, after it had attained a heavy growth, by 
sheep, or rather breaking it and trampling it down, pre- 
vious to the use of the plow. We prefer sheep to any 
other animal for this purpose, as the Glover will be fed 
or trampled more equally, and all the manure will be 
left on the field. But however the clover may be used, 
we can assure our Pennsylvania friends, that by its libe- 
ral use, they are in the sure way of enriching their farms 
and themselves. 


Answers to Inquiries, Lc. 








OIL FROM HEMP SEED. 











SOWING CLOVER SEED IN THE FALL. 





PLOW FOR CLOVER, &e. 





CHINESE PROPAGATION OF FRUIT, 

AN article has been going the rounds of the ne wspa- 
pers of the country, stating in substance that the Chinese 
propagate fruit by selecting such limbs as can best be 
spared from choice fruit trees, and by means of strips of 





earth. This is not allowed to become dry, and in a few 


brought to the branch. ‘The shooting of the rools may 
take place without ringing, but to ensure success, a nar- 
row strip of the bark should be removed from the branch 
before the earth is applied. 


is necessary to elaborate the sap for the formation of the 
roots at the place of separation. 


. 


POULTRY INQUIRIES, 

An “Inquirer” has submitied to us a variety of que- 
ries in relation to Poultry; the nature of which will be 
sufficiently indicated by the replies, without occupying a 
column by their insertion. 

1. As to buildings, it matters not how cheap and sim- 


the qualities of security from vermin, ventilation in sum- 
mer, and indeed at all times; and warmth in winter. We 
would not advise any farmer who dees not intend to make 


siness, to make any expensive structures for their use. 


with them, as trouble will most assuredly ensue. If two 
hens wish to set together, shut one of them up for a few 
days, and there will be no difficulty. 
| 3. Boxes for hens to lay, or set in, are best when 


ther than in tiers above each other, as they will be less 
likely to interfere with each other. ‘The front part of 
the boxes should be partially closed, as fowls on their 
nests dislike notice. 

4. Hens might escape small vermin by having their 
nests on the ground, but eggs will rarely hatch well in 
that position. Straw or hay should form the nest. 

5. The best preventive of vermin we have ever known, 
is a box of sand and ashes for them to dust themselves in 
at all seasons. We have never known fowls injured by 
vermin, that had access to such boxes; and if provided 
with these, and limestone gravel, they will be rarely 
troubled with the gapes. We have kept poultry for thir- 
—— ty years, and have never, to our knowledge, lost a fowl 

from this disease. We have little doubt, that where the 
premises occupied by poultry are once infested with vere 

Mr. T. Hvupson, of Ohio, a gentleman who our read- min, removal will be useful; or a thorough cleansing 
ers are already aware, is a firm believer in the transmu- and whitewashing may be adopted. 
tation of grain, writes to us that he has commenced a se- 6. We know of no way of preventing hens from lay- 
ries of experiments with wheat, rye and oats, for the pur- ing where they please, unless by confining them to their 
pose of satisfying the community that chess may be pro- houses or yards. An egg placed ina nest will frequent- 
duced from other grains; and he adds—‘* With regard to ly attract them to that spot, but notalways. Fow!ls will, 
my experiments, I intend they shal! be accompanied with however, always do better with the same feeding, to run 
such proof as will satisfy the most sceptical; and the re- at large at all seasons, the coldest weather excepied, than 
sult, with such proof, may hereafter be forwarded for if confined to houses or yards. 
publication in the Cultivator.” We perfectly agree with 7. The Malay and the Molucea are the same, or with 
our frien’ Mr. H., that it is very desirable this vexed | very slight variations The Dorking originated in Sur- 


CHESS. 





cloth, binding around them two or three quarts of moist | 


Chis operation will sueceed | given, the corn meal, or corn and oat meal, must be its 


but when the leaves are well developed, as their presence | 


| alopted. 


' . . 
the rearing of poultry an important part of his farm bu- | 


2. Hens should not lay near those that are setting, or | 





of the branch being brought to the earth, the earth is | 
| 


ry, England, is pure white, and is distinguished from all 
other varieties by having five toes on each foot. The 
Game breed of fowls is slender in form, and their eggs 
small, but their flesh is superior to all other kinds in rich- 
ness and delicacy. Their pugnacious disposition is the 
great objection to this breed. 

8. Breeding in and in, affects fowls as it does other 
animals, very injuriously; and a change of cocks occa- 
sionally, or as often as every second year, is necessary. 

9. With the breeds of fowls commonly reared in Vir- 
ginia, we are unacquainted, and know not whether the 
Dorking or Poland breeds exist there in purity or other- 
wise. 

10. Eggs may be kept for a long time in salt; but eggs 
intended for setting, should always be as new as possi- 
ble; keeping them in any method injures them for this 
purpose. Neither corn meal, bran, or sand, will pre- 
serve eggs as well as salt. Salt prevents that increase or 
variation of temperature that all theseallow. Protection 
from atmospheric change, and a low temperature, are 
requisite for the keeping of eggs; and where salt is used, 
a few inches of this material is all the covering neces- 
sary. 

11. Sulphur is one of the best substances for freeing all 
animals from vermin, by feeding it to them occasionally. 
Although we have never known the slightest injury re- 
sult from its use, excessive quantities might possibly 
prove hurtful, and they are certainly useless. 

12. The common duck or mallard is the only variety 
that can be profitably reared, as all others appear less 
hardy, require more care, and being wilder, are more 
disposed to make their escape. We are not aware that 
the wild turkey bas ever been crossed with the domestic 
one, or that a successful attempt has been made to do- 
mesticate them. Such a‘tempts appear to be scorned 
equally by the wild Tuckey and the Partridge. 


FEEDING CATTLE. 

Our correspondent “hk, M.” referring to our state- 
ment of Dr. Mease’s method of fattening cattle, given at 
page 126 of the Aug. Cultivator, asks,—‘* Does Dr, M. 
mean in the above, that each animal will consume 30 
quarts of provender a day, and from that up to a bushel 
and a half; or does he mean that he should be fed with 
10 to 16 quarisa day? And is the half peck of boiled 
potatoes with a handful of Indian meal strewed over 
them, to cunstitute the animal's daily allowance at the 
expiration of the first ten days, or is it to be added to the 
meal? Will the Editors please explain?” 

The 10 or 16 quarts to each animal, is the quantity for 
each day, to be divided into three feeds, ‘Ihe peck of 
boiled potatoes with ihe handful of meal, three times a 
day, is a substitute for the meal fed before, and consti- 
tutes part of that change of food which the Dr, considers 
essential to success in feeding. ‘This is the case with the 


| chopped pumpkins, the sugar beet, or turneps; but if 


“Kk. M.? will refer to the August number, he will see 
that whatever may be the nature o! the principal food 


unfailing accompaniment. 

If «35. M.? can have access to Mr. Colman’s 4th re- 
port on the agriculture of Mass., he will find some state- 
ments on the feeding of cattle, which will materially aid 
him in understanding the nature of the best process to be 
In some of the examples there given of stall 
feeding, four quarts of meal, and half a bushel of pota- 
toes, with hay, is the daily allowance; in others, eight 
or nine quarts of meal, with hay, is the food given; in 
another, eight quarts with hay, is the daily allowance, 


rag edt } and ten quarts is considered enough for any animal. In 
ple the poultry house may be, if it is made to combine | : g 


all cases, excessive feeding is considered injurious; and 
we have little doubt, should «* Ik. M.” feed his animais 
three times per day, with the daily allowance recom- 
mended by Dr. M., he would soon have no animals to 
feed. Experience proves, that we have for stall feeding 
animals, nothing equal to Indian meal, or a provender 
made of one-third oa's and two-thirds corn; and as cloy- 
ing is the principal difficulty to be apprehended, occa- 
sional changes of food, or the usual food in lighter quan- 
tities, may be adopted with the best success. Perhaps 


eyed | in no part of the world is stall feeding cattle, better un- 
placed around the lower part or floor of the building, ra- | I E ¢ 


derstood or more successfully practiced, than among the 
farmers of the fertile valley of the Connecticut in Mas- 


| sachusetts; and from them lessons of the greatest value 


} 


on this topic may be received. 


QUEEN BEE—AGAIN. 





Ovr unbelieving friend, Mr. Palmer, has sent us ano- 
ther note on the subject of the Queen Bee, in which he 
asks us whether our opinions on the matter at issue, have 
been formed from experience, or from information ob- 
tained from others. We answer, from both. We have 
kept bees for years; and we have also availed ourselves 
of the information in the best works on the subiect, and 
we must say that on the subject of the three kinds of 
bees, neuter, drone, and queen, the knowledge derived 
from both sources has perfectly corresponded. 

We wish to correct atrifling error into which Mr. P. 


| in his note, appears to have fallen. He maintains that 
| the existence ofa queen bee for the purpose of depositing 


the eggs, is an anomaly in nature, nothing like it being 
found elsewhere, from the highest to the lowest of ani- 
mal existence. Not to mention many other instances of 
this same law of nature, it is enough to refer Mr. P. to 
the Termes fatale, or white ant of the tropics, in which 
the female that deposits the eggs becomes a perfect mon- 
ster in size while in the gravid state, and Smeathman, 
Exiwards, and other writers, e#imate the number of eggs 
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she deposits by millions. ‘The laborer or neuter, male, 
and gravid female, of the Termes, may be seen on the 
230th plate of Wilson’s Entomology. We are gratified 
in being able to inform Mr. P, that we have a specimen 
of each of the bees named above, which we shall be 
happy to show him, should he visit Albany. 





ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 





THE preparation and use of manures constitutes one 
of the points in which the advance of modern agricul. 
ture is mostapparent. Vor this advance, we are indebt- 
el to the application of chemical science to an inyestiga- 
tion of the substances most commonly used to promote 
the growth of plants. An imitation of the operations of 
nature has thus been effected, in which there has been a 
decided improvement on the original, as the change ne- 
cessary to convert organic matter into the fertilizing ma- 
terial is effected in a very short time; the bulk diminish- 
ed while the efliciency is increased; and the disgusting, 
offensive character belonging to some of the original 
compounds entirely done away. Substances, too, once 
wasted, or rather considered of no value, are now in the 
course of a few weeks converted into manures of the 
first quality. Every discovery of this kind is of impor- 
tance to the agriculturist; for although some of them it 
is probable will not be made useful on a large scale, and 
some of the preparations cannot become common in this 
country; still there are many which we are confident 
will be extensively used everywhere; and the better 
they are known, the more highly appreciated by the 
farmer or gardener. 

Poudrette, or prepared night soil, is one of the most 
valuable of these prepared manures, concentrating in a 
great degree the elements of fertility; and as prepared, 
being easily portable, used with facility, perfectly inof- 
fensive, and very powerful in its action. ‘The two most 
extensive manufactories of this article are the New-York 
Poudrette Company—D. K. Minor, agent New-York 
city; and the Lodi Poudrette Company at Hackensack, 
New-Jersey—A. Dey, New-York city agent. We are 
pleased to learn that the demand for the products of these 
manufactories is constantly increasing, and the proofs of 
the value of the manure so made rapidly accumulating. 
The value of poudrette, compared with good stable or 
barn yard manure, is estimated as one of the former to 
from 12 to 15 of the latter; and some have even estimat- 
ed the difference as still greater. When we remember 
that this manufacture is designed to convert what has al- 
ways been a nuisance and source of multiplied diseases 
in our cities into a means of fertility and wealth, its im- 
portance will be duly estimated. 

Another preparation, which is receiving some favor, 
is that produced by Bommer’s patent, in which all ligne- 


ous or woody plants, such as straw, cornstalks, weeds, 
sf ' . . . . 
| and reduced his credit, that no one will trust him. 


roots, sea grass, and in fact all vegetable matters, are 
converted into manure in a much shorter period than by 
the usual course of decomposition. It is pronounced as 
efficient as stable manure, more lasting, and costing but 
little. The process of preparing this manure has nothing 
difficult about it, and is said to be easily and expedi- 
tiously performed. It is probable the patent will for a 
time, even were its value unquestioned, prevent the ex- 
tensive use which this mode of preparing vegetable 
matter might otherwise have obtained. Of the peculiar 
forms of the process we know nothing; but the tes!imo- 
ny in its favor from those who have 
ample. 
medicines, are very apt, however, by practical farmers 
to be placed in the same eategory. 

The English agricultural journals have within the past 
year frequently alluded to the qualities of a new fertili- 
zing preparation called Daniel's patent manure. ‘The 
specifications of the patent have been received in this 
country; and though evidently intended to mistify, ra- 
ther than disclose the real process of making the ma- 
nure, it is easy to see that a powerful manure must be 
the result of the combination. According to the speci- 
fication, the materials of the manure are divided into 
three classes. First: ligneous matters, peat, straw, 
weeds, Ke. Second: bituminous matters; such as mine- 
ral coal (bituminous doubtless) asphalium, piteh made 
from coal tar, or other pitch, mineral rosen, and also 
tar. Third: animal matter; such butcher's offal, 
graves, flesh of dead animals, also fish. 

The ligneous matters are reduced to powder by grind- 
ing, or by the action of eaustic lime. The bituminous 
matters are also ground into powder; if sticky like piteh, 
asmall quantity of dry quick lime is added to prevent 
adhesion to the machine; if liquid, they are converted 
into vapor by dry distillation, in which vapor the ligne- 
ous materials are saturated; or if preferred, the soft bi- 
tuminous matters are dissolved in water, to which caus- 
tie alkali has been added, and in this the ligneous mat- 
ters are steeped. ‘The animal matters are mixed with 
the ligneous and bituminous ones, and then the whole 
reduced to a powder. 

Such a preparation cannot fail to be a fertilizer of the 
most powerful kind, though it is evident the process 
needs much simplification before it can be adapted to 
the use of farmers generally. 

Guano is probably the most powerful natural manure 
known; and the artificial one that shall most nearly re- 
semble that, will doubtless be the most valuable. Voelek- 
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mined organic matter 20 parts. The artificial manures 
are valuable in proportion as they furnish the materials 
for the ammonia, phosphates, and sulphates, which 
abound in guano. It is likely, indeed certain, that the 
immense masses of guano existing on the islands of the 
Pacific, are in a very different chemical condition from 
what they were when first deposited by the sea fowl 
that frequent those coasts and islands; consequently, in 
no fresh manures in any country can we expect to find 
the same combination of fertilizing substances as in gua- 
no. In no other country could such masses have re- 
mained without the wasting or dissipation of their most 
valuable parts, or their entire substance; the nearly to- 
tal absence of rain in the guano region preventing such 
a result, The guano is therefore not only the result of 
the accumulation, but the chemical combinations of ages, 
and what agriculture requires of science, is the discove- 
ry of the means of effecting in a short time what nature 
has been centuries in performing. 

In all preparation of artificial manures two conditions 
are requisite; first, value as a fertilizer; and second, fa- 
cility and simplicity of preparation. Without the first, 
the labor of manufacture is lost; without the second, 
few farmers will be able to avail themselves of the be- 
nefits such manures offer. ‘Thus far, we are inclined to 
the belief that of all the artificial manures, poudrette best 
fulfils these two conditions; but it by no means follows 
that other combinations may not be discovered, equally 
simple, and more powerful. Of one thing we may be 
assured; all such preparations, when brought within his 
reach and his means, will be hailed by the farmer with 
pleasure. 


CANNOT. 





We very much question whether there is a word in 
the English language productise of as much mischief as 
the one placed at the head of this article. Indeed, it 
has no bnsiness where it is so frequently found; for it is 
an intruder on our forms of speech, and deemed unwor- 
thy of notice by the lexicographer; yet there are some 
men who are always using it, and find it ever at their 
tongue’s end. ‘The man who admits this word into his 
vocabulary is regularly done up; henceforth he is good 
for nothing, because he will perform nothing. We likea 
man, aye and woman too, who at proper times can utter 
a plain plump No; for that little word may be their sak 
vation; but if they meet you with a canting cannot, de- 
pend upon it, they will—** for a consideration.” 

Ask your friend why he runs in debt for things for 


which he has no possible earthly use; and he will tell | 


you he cannot avoid purchasing things when offered at 
a bargain, even if he has no present use for them. 


of another nature to arrest him; and that will be when 





The | 
time, however, will come when there will be a cannot | 


his foolish purchases have so exhausted his finances, | 


Ask that farmer why he allows that bottle of spirit to 
be carried into his harvest field; and as the ill-cut and 
scattered grain attests, to his manifest loss, and he re- 
plies that he has been so long in the habit of doing it, 
that he cannot do without it when working hard. All 
Thousands, if not millions, have demonstrat- 
ed the contrary before his face the present year. ‘The 
truth is, the farmer loves the ** good creature,” and his 
cannot is the partial opiate he forces upon his conscience 


| to disguise the fuet, 


if, appears 
Patent manures, patent implements, and patent | 


| 


Ask that farmer why he allows his fields to be over- 
run with thistles, johuswort, daisies; his crops choked 
with stein krout, chess, aud cockle; his corn overtopped 
by pigweeds; and his garden by chickweed, purslane, 
&c.; and he answers he canaol attend to them all, he 
has so much work lo do, that some must be neglected. 
Such an answer only makes a bad matter worse. 
proves that he isa bad caleulator, as well as bad worker. 
The farmer has no business to plan so much work, as to 


be unable to perform every part well; and the cannot in | 


the case can deceive no one. 

‘© Neighbor, the bars to your cornfield are very defec- 
tive, and the gate to your wheat field is so insecure, that 
I wonder at your leaving them insueh acondiGion, when 
there are so many unruly cattle running at large.” Ah, 
he answers, i know it well- enough. I intended this 
week to have made some new bars, and had a new gaie 
hung; but have iost so much Lime in aliending that law- 
suit, that I cannot do it now, and must put it off till next 
week. ‘The next sunshiny morning, he finds a whole 
herd of unruly animals } 


—‘*I cannot,” where would have been his fame, and 
what the result of that day? Cannot, accomplishes no- 
thing but the ruin of him who uses it. 

Farmer, keep shy of cannots. Use not the word your- 
self, and be careful how you employ those that do. Na- 
poleon never allowed the use of the word, impossible; 
and in the management of a farm there should be no 
place for cannot. You can do all that is necessary to be 
done, if you set about it in the right way, and at the 
right time. If you do not, your labor will be like that 
of Sysiphus; ever beginning, never ending. Neglect 
nothing; keep a watchful eye over everything; see that 
every part moves in harmony, and together; and you 
will have no use for cannot. 


TRIAL OF PLOWS. 





WE have received an interesting report of acommittee 
appointed to superintend a trial of plows, near Baltimore, 
in May last. The committee were George Beltshoover, 
Ed. P. Roberts, and Gideon B. Smith; names which are 
a sufficient guarantee of the skill and fairness of the trial. 
The ground selected ‘‘ was a clay mold, which from hav - 
ing lain in grass, in a common, for many years, had be- 
come indurated, and presented great resistance to the 
plows.” We are unable to present the whole report, and 
have presented in a table, the results of the trial with the 
several plows submitted to the committee. 


\Depth of Width of 
Plow. furrow. furrow. Force. 
1. Saoneiieg & Mooer’s,++-++++-+- 6 2-0in. 12 in. 350 Ibs. 
2. Mott’s Wiley Plow, -+--+----- 6 6-9 13 1-6 o62 
3. Prouty & Mear’s center draft 
Plow, Boston, ++++++-++++*+ 6 1-9 12 1-6 500 


Howard Plow, Boston,--- --- 6 7-9 14 530 
. The Davis Plow. This plow worked well, but was withdrawn 
before trial with the Dynamometer. 

The committee remark, ‘the task to the committee, 
of deciding, where such excellence was to be found in 
each of the implements contending, was one of difficulty, 
and would have been more so, but for the various pur- 
poses to which the Barnaby and Mooer’s plow is adapted, 
it being in fact a plow of all work, and from the fact of 
its executing its work with so much less draft than either 
of the others.” 

In commenting on the qualities of the several plows 
submitted to trial, the committee say of Barnaby & Mooer’s 
side hill plow, the one used:—*‘ There is a peculiarity 
about this plow which is worthy of note. On the bottom 
of the furrow, and on the land side, it cuts out fully 124 
inches of the earth, so as to reduce resistance to the 
turning of the succeeding furrow, thereby facilitating, 
not Only that operation, but ensuring the exactitude with 
which it is performed, leaving a clean and broad furrow 
behind, in which the furrow horse can walk, and pre- 
venting the treading of the ground in turning.” 

Nos. 2, and 3, it is said, were new plows, and unscour- 


o 


| ed, a fact which should be remembered when the differ- 
| ence of draft between these and No. 1, is looked at; al- 


| parity. 


It | 


| Lean, Cherry-Valley, Sec. 


in his fields, his crops half de- | 


stroyed, and a beautiful foundation for another lawsuit | 
| laid. 


See that poor man, once rich and talented, reeling 
through the street! He is a saerifice to 
cannot. 
friends have uttered words of remonstrance; reformed 


| inebriates have taken him by the hand, and pointed out 


el’s analysis, the latest and best of this substance, as given | 


by Dr. Dana in his Muck Manual, shows that it contains 
in the various salts of ammonia 32 parts in 100, sulphates 
of potash and soda 9 parts, phosphate of lime 14 parts, 
soluble geine or humus 12 parts, and insoluble undeter 


| instead of the determined ‘I'll try,” 


the way by which he may be again a man; but to all 
the reply, a reply fatal to hope, bas been, I cannot. It 
isalie. Heecan. He can forsake his cups; he can again 
bring joy and ¢g 
joice his friends; but he must first renounce and repudiate 
this soul and body destroying cannot. 

Young man, whatever may be your profession or pur- 





this accursed | 
A beautiful wife has wept tears of entreaty; | 
| Cor. Sec’y; P. QO. of both, Wilmington. 


ladness to his family; he can again re- | 


suit, if you would hope for suecess, never use the word | 


cannot. You may as well attempt to swim with a Sco- 
tia grindstone at your neck, and a Paixhan shot at your 
heels, as to expeet to accomplish anything worthy of a 
man while this word is in your vocabulary. When the 
gallant Miller, at the battle of Niagara, was asked by 
Scott if he could carry the enemy's batteries; suppose, 
he had whined out 


though it cannot account for but a small part of that dis- 
The force was ascertained by the Dynamometer, 
and the resuit stated, was the average ofa number of ob- 
servations. Weare glad to record such experimenis, 
and hope such trials will become numerous. The plow 
is the grand implement of agriculture, and every effort at 
improvement should be encouraged and rewarded. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND FAIRS, 
NEW-YORK, 

Tioga.—Thos. Farrington, Pres’t; C. F. Johnson, Owego, 
Sec. Fair at Owego, Oct 5, 6. 

Farmer’s Society, Butternuts.—Francis Rotch, Butternuts, 
Pres’t ; Thomas Hollis, Gilbertsville, Cor. Sec. he Fair was 
held at Louisville, Sept. 22. The Plowing Match is to be held 
at Garrattsville, Oct. 16. 

Otsego.—Elisha Doubleday, Cooperstown, Pres’t: Chas. Me- 
Fair at Cooperstown, Oct. 5, 6. 

MASSACHUSET1S. , 

The Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Society will hold 
their T wenty-Fyfth Cattle Show at Northampton, Oct. 12, 13. 
Edward Dickinson, Pres’t; Harvey Kirkland, Northampton, 
Sec’y. 

Worcester.—Levi Lincoln, Worcester, Pres't; Wm. Lincoln, 
Worcester, Cor. Sec’y. Fair at Worcester, Oct. 12. . 

Piymouth.—Fair at Bridgewater, Oct. 12, 

Bristol.—Fair at Taunton, Oct. 12 

Middlesex.—Fair at Concord, Oct. 5. 

MAINE, 

Kennehec.—Fair at Readfield, Oct. 12, 13. 

Cumberlind.—Pair at Gray’s Corners, Oct. 19, 20. 

Osjord.—Fair at Norway, Oct. 19. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Union Society, embracing the towns of Bristol, Farmington, 





Rerlin, Southington and Burlington.—Tracy Peck, Bristol, 
Pres’t; Eii Moore, Kensington, Sec. Fuir at Plainsville, 
Oct. 12. 


DELAWARE, 
New-Castle.—James W. Thompson, Pres’t; J. A. Lockwood 

See’y Their Fair was held 

at Wimington, onthe 14th and 1dth of Sept. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.—Fair at the Rising Sun, Germantown Road, 
Oct. 12, 13. 

INDIANA. 

Putnam.—Win. D. Allen, Green Castle, Pres’t; A. C. Steven- 
son, M. D., do., Rec. Sec’y; A. H. Nichols, Spring Valley Farm 
Cor. Sec’y, Fair, Oct. 5. Among the Premiums to be awarded 
are twenty volumes of the Cultivator. 

LarGe Metons.—The editor of the Springfield Post, 
boasts of a water melon weighing 37 Ibs. We can beat 
that. We recently assisted our friend Walsh, of Lan- 
singburgh, and some other friends, to despatch a water 
melon from the garden of a gentleman near this city, 
which weighed forty-three pounds. It was decidedly 
the best, as well as the largest we have ever seen. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 





AG. SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
London, Aug. 19, 1842. 

THE Yorkshire Agricultural Society held their fifth an- 
nual meeting at York, last week. The sum of £650 
was expended in premiums. The Council dinner was 
held in the Guildhall on Tuesday, Earl Spencer presi- 
ding, in the unavoidable absence of the President, Lord 
Wharncliffe. The great dinner and meeting of the mem- 
bers was held on Thursday, when about 800 persons 
were present. The show and meeting altogether, was 
much superior inevery way, tothat of last year. Some ex- 
cellent and appropriate speeches were made on the ocea- 
sion, by the noble Chairman, the Earl of Zetland, Lord 
Feversham, Lord Wenlock, Sir John Johnstone, Bart. 
M. P., Mr. Milnes, M. P., Mr. Stanfield, M. P., and oth- 
ers. Richmond, Thirsk, and Doncaster, were the com- 
peting places for the next show; each offering £150 do- 
nation, their town hall for the meeting, and a field for 
the show. Doncaster was selected. 

At the 6th annual meeting of the East Riding Ag. As- 
sociation, recently held at Beverly, a hog pig of the 
Lord Wenlock race, bred by Mr. R. Moore, of Brandes- 
burton, was exhibited. This surprising animal, although 
not two years old, measured 82 inches from poll to rump; 
in girth, 80 inches; stands 44 inches, and weighs nearly 
two hundred stones. <A portable saw mill, exhibited at 
this meeting by Mr. Crosskill, agricultural implement 
maker, of Beverley, attracted many curious inquiries. 

The annual agricultura] meeting and general show of 
live stock, implements of husbandry, roots, seeds, &c. of 
the Highland and Ag. Society of Scotland, commenced at 
Edinburgh, on Monday, the Ist inst., and lasted the en- 
tire week. ‘The exhibition was of unexampled extent, 
being larger than the famed show at Berwick, last year, 
which was the greatest the Society had held up to that 
time. The amount of stock, &c. entered, was greater 
than upon any former occasion, comprising upwards of 
1100 animals, besides a great variety of implements, &c. 
The Edinburgh papers which we have received, all con- 
tain full and excellent reports of the proceedings. The 
public show took plice on Tuesday, and at one period it 
is stated, there could not have been less than 20,000 in- 
dividuns in the yard. The money collected for admis- 
sion to the show on th’s day only, amounted, I under- 
stand, to upwar ls of £1300, the largest sum ever drawn 
on any similar ocexs oa. The nearest approaeh to it, 
was at Glave ow, wicre upwards of £800 was collected. 
A peculiar feaiure in i.e exhibition, wasa gallery erect- 
ed for the ladies; ha: ing in front a raised platform, along 
which the prize animals were passed, to gratify the fair 
About 2000 persons were present at the grand 
dinner of she Socie'y, which took place under the 
presidency of the Duke of Richmond. The principal 
speakers on ‘he occasion, were the Earl of Mansfield, 
the Duke of Roxburgh, the Earl of Roseberry, &c. A 
large deputa ion atiendel from the Irish Ag. Improve- 
ment Soeie'y. * The Chairman urged upon the Society 
the advantage of distributing gratuitous copies of the 
Transactions and Journal, among the members, after the 
manner of the English Ag. Society. A lecture was de- 
livere:l on Monday, before the members, by Dr. H. R. 
Madden, **on the condition of the soil at seed time, as 
influencing the fu-ure prospects of the crop;” and ano- 
ther lecture on Wednesday, 3d, by Mr. Hyett, of Pains- 
wiek, Gloucester, “on the practice of administering ar- 
tificial solutions to the sap vessels in growing trees, in 
order to improve their color, durability, flexibilily, 
strength, fragrance,” &c. 


visiters. 








LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


County of Roxburgh, Scotland, July 6, 1842. 
The Editors of the Albany Cultivator : 

S1rs—In the Cultivator of May last, you have done me 
the honor of inserting my communication of Feb. 28, 
1842, to which you have appended a flattering note of 
thanks with a request of continued correspondence. 

I should have much pleasure in contributing my mite 
to your excellent miscellany, could I fix upon farming 
topics within the scope of my information and experience, 
likely to interest your readers, and there rests my difti- 
culty, as the husbandry practices in which I pretend to 
be, in some degree, versant, are not generally applicable 
to the climate and localities of the States on the other 
side of the Atlantic, or within the principal circulation 
of your journal. And I am not competent to write upon 
the rotation of crops and application of manures where 
Maize, or Indian Corn, Pumpkins, and other tender ve- 
getables are cultivated as field crops, as in the United 
States. I may however venture some remarks upon one 
vegetable cultivated extensively in America, and in most 
other civilized countries. That is 

Poratrors—In the pages of the Cultivator, I have ob- 
served frequent mention made of potatoes, but more said 
upon the excellence of the Rohans and other varieties, 
than of the most approved methods of culture; and I 
have not seen any remarks upon diseases of the plant, 
with methods of cure or prevention, As potatoe crops 
are subject to disease in this country, I will make a few 
observations upon that subject, and as an introduction, 
give a short detail of our usual method of culture. 

When potatoes are here planted as a field crop, they 
are set in drills 30 inches apart. The drill is opened by 
the plow. The manure is spread along the bottom of 
the drill. The sets are placed upon the manure at from 
9 to 12 inches distance, one row of sets in a drill, and 
they are covered by the plow. When the plants rise 
above ground, they are hand-hoed in the row, and horse- 
hoed between the drills. When the tops are sufficiently 
high, they are earthed up by the plow. Such weeds as 
rise after earthing up, are pulled out by hand. ‘That ope- 
ration finishes the processes of tulture. 

The diseases to which our potatoe crops are subject, 
are curl in the stem and leaf, and rot, also called taint 
and dry rot, in the sets. Sixty years ago, when potatoes 
were but partially grown as field crops, we had no com- 
plaint of either of those diseases. Curl became preva- 
lent about the commencement of the present century. 
And in the last ten years, rot has maidle great havoc, and 
causedl much loss to the growers and comparative high 
prices lo the consumers. 


| loss of crop, but tabers growing from curled leaf and 


| to push out shoots. 


In the list of patents sealed Jast month, is a singular | 


one, viz: to ** Lady Ann Vavasour of Melbourne Hall, 


Yorkshire, for improvements in machinery for draining | 


land. Sealed 7th July. 
Success attend the scientifie efforts of the ladies of Eng- 
land, say we 

The Roya! Ag. Improvement Society of Ireland, hold 
their second anniversary meeting next year, at Belfast. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce for publication early 
next month, a work on ** The Grasses of Scotland, con- 
taining a scientific description, and illustrations of about 
130 distinet specimens. By Dr. R. Parnell, F. R. 8. of 
Edinburgh.” Price 20s. 

A public meeting was held in the city of Cork, the 
other day, for the purpose of forming an Agricultural 
Museum in that county; the idea is an excellent one, and 
ought to be adopted and extensively acted upon, in every 
eounty, city and town of England. ‘There are several 
central ones connected with the chief agricultural socie- 
ties situate at London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

A public monument to the memory of the late Thomas 
Wm. Coke, Earl of Leicester, one of the greatest friends 
and patrons of agriculture, the world has hitherto seen, 
is shortly to be erected. About £3000 has already been 
subscribed towards this laudable object. 

The leading farmers and agriculiurists of the kingdom, 
have also recently subscribed about £400, for a service 
of plate to W. Shaw, Esq. editor of the Mark Lane Erpress 
and Farmer's Magazine, and one of the projeciors of the 


Six months for enrolment.” | 


stem, are small, cankered, and bad tasted, probably dele- 
terious. The result of rot, is an entire failure of crop, 
the sets, whether whole potatoes or cuis, although appa- 





| tracts for the dinners have been most liberal. 


Curl is not attended by total.| 


rently fresh when planted, become effete and appear to | 
have lost the vegetative power, the eyes make no effort | 


We have no cure for those invete- 
rate diseases, but we use preventives with good success, 
which will be explained by the following remarks: 
Sets for planting, when taken form fully ripened dry 
mealy potatoes, are more liable to rot and curl, than 
when taken from unripe watery roots. Hence, potatoes 
grown upon gravely or sandy soils in warm sheltered 
situations, are more liable to disease on replanting, than 
those grown upon coki moory svils in elevated situations, 
Indeed, the latter, if taken up before they are injured by 
frost, an‘l well secured in winter, seldom, or never, fail 
of producing healthy good crops, when used for sets in 
the following year. We therefore endeavor to procure 
potatues for planting, from cold high Jate land. 
places, the desired sets cannot be readily procured; in 
that case, we provide substitutes by planting roots /ate in 


as when cut into sets. In the latter case, it is a good pre- 
caution to dust the seis with powdered lime, which acts 
as a stiptic and prevents the sap exuding from the wounds, 
and the coat of cement repels the attacks of insects. 

Some varieties of kidney potatoes should either be plant- 
ed whole, or, if cut, the sets should be taken from the top 
ends of the tubers. The bottom eyes do not vegetate. 

Potatoes intended for planting, should be carefully pre- 
served in winter. They should not be heaped together 
in large quantities, as they are apt to heat and deteriorate 
in vegetative power. 

There are other practices in use for the prevention of 
disease in potatoe culture, but I believe if credit is given, 
and proper attention paid to the remarks here made, there 
will be few failures in potatoe crops. It is probable those 
remarks are not new to some of your readers, who will 
consider my prescriptions fortuitous; or, it may be, the 
states are fortunately exempt from the diseases I have 
described. ButI hope some of your many intelligent 
correspondents will think the subject worthy of notice, 
and will favor us with essays on potatoe culture, stating 
whether their crops are subject to disease, of what na- 
ture, and what cures or preventives they use? 

And now, Messrs. Editors, I bid you farewell for the 
present, and again subscribe myself, TWEEDSIDE. 


ROYAL AGRICULTU RAL SOCIETY. 


A correspondent of the Mark Lane Express furnishes 
that paper with an estimate of the receipts, at the late 
Bristol meeting, which, in round numbers, are stated to 
be as follows: 

Wednesday.— Show of implements—800 at 5s. each «+--+» £ 
Thursday, up to one o’clock.—Cattle show—16, 000 at 


8 


Bg. Gd, see reece ee ccvece cesees cerees oeeeee oeeeee veseee 2,00 
After one o’clock to 6 P. M., 12, 000 at is ChB ooroessaee 600 
Friday —5,0CO at Is. CACh evcrece covces vesece ssecvnvecese 260 
Council dinner tickets, exclusive of invitations Peerees 400 
Pavilion GittO «oes ee eeeeee cecece erence verses cesses eeeees 1,2000 


Ladies’ Gallery ditt seresesesesesceeccesereeeenseceees 160 


£4,860 
besides about £1,200 arrears of subscriptions which were 
received on the occasion. Notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of these receipts, the society does not, neither does 
it desire to, pocket much by the exhibition. Its con- 
The ex- 
penses of the pavilion and show yard, too, are very 
great, amounting to nearly £2,000. They distributed 
also upwards of £1,300 in prizes, and have besides to pay 
the expenses of the printing, &c., which amount to a 
considerable sum; 8o that the exhibition does little more 
than clear itself, leaving the ordinary income of the as- 
sociation free to meet its ordinary expenditure. 

The following was the bill of fare provided for the 
grand dinner at the Pavilion, on Thursday: 

500 roast fowls; 200 joints of lamb; 50 lamb pies; 50 
pigeon pies; 100 hams; 100 tongues; 125 joints of boil- 
ed beef; 125 joints roast beef; 110 fruit pies; 110 open 
tarts; 500 dishes of vegetables; 100 salads; 200 dishes 
of butter; 200 dishes cheese; 600 bottles of sherry; 600 
bottles of port; and 100 gallons of beer. 


S WITH MANURES. 






EXPERIMENT 





THE following details of experiments made on the 
lands of Knock, near Largs, in the spring and summer 
of 1841, by Mr. Wilson, were furnished to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow. A piece of three year old 


| pasture, of uniform quality, of about 200 falls, old Scotch 
| measure, was divided into ten equal lots, which, treated 


In some | 


the season, andi taking up the produce before they are | 


thoroughly ripe; but it isthe safest method to procure 
sets grown upon coli moory cr peaty soils. 

Tubers raised from potatoe apple seeds and planted as 
sets for a crop, are not so liable to disease when replant- 
ed in several succeeding years, as are the sets from va- 
rieties which have been many years in cultivation. 

Early sorts of potatoes usually grown in gardens, are 
not so liable to disease as the later sorts grown in the 
fiekis, even if the earlys are repeatedly replanted in the 
same garden. I assign two reasons for this apparent phe- 
nomenon. First. Early varieties grown in gardens, are 
generally of younger lineage than the late sorts grown in 
fields. Gardeners are more minute observers of the 
productions of nature, and more attentive to the reno- 


| vation of plants they cultivate, than farmers are. They 


| farmers seldom attempt. 


Roya! Eng. Ag. Society, for his zealous and indefatiga- | 


ble exertions in the cause of agriculture. 


ExTRAORDINARY Rarmway TrAixN.—A train from 
Paddington to Taunton, carried the immense and unpre- 
cedented number of 2,115 passengers! the great attraction 
being the agriculiural meeting at Bristol. 


| 
| 
| 


| the land becomes as dry as dust. 


raise new varieties of tubers from potatoe seed, which 
Second. Potatoes are planted 
much earlier in gardens than in fields, while moisture 
remains in the ground and before the spring drouth sets 
in; and yard dung used by gardeners, is more reduced to 

a state of active manure, than when applied to field cul- 
ture. 

Farm land when intended for potatoe crops, should be 
cleaned, at least in part, in the preceding autumn. Foul 
land, that is, infested with couch grass and other running 
rooted weeds, intended for potatoe crops, and the clean- 
ing processes deferred till spring, the drouth frequently 
sets in before the cleaning is fully accomplished, the 
moisture evaporates from the cleaning operations, anc 
A good crop of pota- 
toes cannot be expected when the sets are planted in land 


| in such a dry state, especially where long dung is used, 


and copious rains do not fall soon after planting. 
Potatoes planted whole are not so liable to rot or daint, 


as follows, produced the undermentioned quanties of well 
made hay: 


Produce Rate Increase 
per lot, peracre, per acre, 
Lot. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1. Left untouched, «++++++++«++- 420 3360 seer 
2. 2) bbls. of Irish quick lime 
AddOds +++ -eeceee seevceeses 602 4316 1466 
3. 2 ewt. lime from gas works, 641 6208 1848 
i. 4. cwt. wood chareoa powder 665 6320 1960 
5. 2 bushels of bone dust, - - 693 6544 2164 
6. 18 lbs. of nitrate of potash, 742 6936 2676 
7. 20 lbs. of nitrate of soda, rene TRA 6272 2912 
8. 2) bolls of soot, wepeeeee ++ 619 6562 3192 
9. 23 Ibs. of sul. of ammonia,--+ 874 6776 3416 
10. 100 gallons of 1 ammoniacal li- 


quor, from eas works, at 6 
degrees of Tweddel’ s hy- 
GroMeler, sererecrrerecrees 948 7560 4% 
The value of the aplications was 5s. for each lot, or at 
the rate of £2 per acre. All the articles were applied 
on the 15th of April, 1841, and the grass cut and made 
into hay in the following month of July. 


THE ACAC IA. 


By the kindness of our Le ondos friends we have been 
put in possession of an early copy of Mr. WITHER’s val. 
ume on the Acacia or Locust, being a history of its 
growth, culture, qualities and uses, with liberal selections 
from the writers of other countries, both French and 
American, on the subject of this tree. As a whole it 
forms a very valuable compilation, and cannot be other- 
wise than useful to those who wish to engage in the cul- 
ture of this valuable tree. In an examination of the 
work, however, we have not noticed any account of the 
borer. the insect that is making such ravages among the 
locusts of this country; hence we infer that it is unknown 
in Europe. It may not be out of place to remark here, 
that in a conversation with the celebrated chemist, 
Feuchtwanger, of New-York, a short time since, he gave 
it as his opinion, that washing the trees with his prepa- 
ration of whale oil soap would effectually prevent the 
aitacks of the borer, not only on the locust, but aleo such 
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fruit trees as are exposed to destruction from this source. 
We hope this suggestion will beacted upon by our farm- 
ers: a8 it is certain the washing of the trees with this 
preparation could not injure them, and in all probability 
would, when applied about their roots, be an effectual 
stimulus to their growth. ; 

But the most valuable part of Mr, Wither’s volume, is 
an original essay on the planting and culture o' trees in 
general, from the pen of Mr. Simmonds, the we . known 
writer on agriculture, the associate of Mr. Johnston in 
the preparation of the Farmer's Encyclopedia lately pub- 
lished, and the writer of the notice of the meeting of the 
Royal English Ag. Soc. which appeared in the Sept. No. 
of the Cultivator. The essay embraces the following to- 
pies:—l, the situation of a nursery; 2, the soils best 
adapted for that purpose; 3, on lopping, pruning, and 
general management of nurseries; 4, culture and manage- 
ment of hardy trees and shrubs; 5, on the diseases and 
casualties of trees; 6, on the produce and profits of such 
plan‘ations; and 7, the law in regard to timber. The di- 
rections for the planting of seecs of the various trees and 
shrubs, are very plain, and as this matter appears to be 
little understood in this country, we shall at an early day 
return to this subject. In the meantime, we can recom- 
mend to our readers the perusal of the present volume; or 
which is perhaps still betier, Mr. Downing’s excellent 
work on Landscape Gardening. 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 1842. 


THis number of the Magazine contains a fine portrait 
of the justly celebrated Robert Bakewell, a man who was 
the pride of the agriculturists of the last century, and who 
perhaps, more than any other man, by showing- what 
could be done in the improvement of animals, has led 
the way to the production of the beautiful and valuable 
stock of various kinds, now the glory of the English farm- 
er, and of which so many fine specimens have been in- 
troduced into this country, Mr. Bakewell was born at 
Dishley, in Leicestershire, in 1726, and died at the same 
place in 1795. ‘The New Leicester sheep remains the 
proudest monument of Mr. Bakewell’s skill in breeding; 
and it is much to be regretted, that his peculiar policy in 


that department, should have led him to keep the steps | 


by which he was so successful, a profound secret, and 
thus lose to the world the great advantages which his 
successors in cattle and sheep breeding, must have other- 
wise derived. The memoir which accompanies the 
portrait is well written and instructive. 

The following extract from the monthly article on the 
Corn Trade, we make for the sale of calling attention to 
the part we have italicised, as this is the first intimation 
we have had of the existence of such a practice, a prac- 
tice which must be Jimifed, as it can only be followed 
where white corn of a peculiar quality is grown, 

*« Large quantities of wheat, the produce of the United 
States, will be sent across the border, will be converted 
into Canadian flour, and entered for consumption in the 
United Kingdom, on payment of colonial duty. Our 
shipping interest, however, will have the advantage of 
the carrying trade of this American Canadian flour, for it 
cannot be imported here, unless under the British flag. 
Our home wheat growers may also confidently calculate 
on their property being met in our markets during the 
ensuing corn season, by unusually large supplies of wheat 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
rously engaged in introducing thorough draining and 
subsoiling all over his estate; and he is now having a 
great deal of poor soil, on a very rich and productive 
estate, treated in the same way. ‘Taking the average of 
that gentleman’s estate, I should say that he now produ- 
ces double the quantity of corn that he used to obtain. 
He now grows potatoes where he could not grow them 
before, and on the old clay he produces regular and large 
crops of turneps.” 

In the course of the lecture the question was asked by 
a gentleman—‘ What effect thorough draining and sub- 
soil plowing would have on the habit of throwing out 
the wheat plant by frost?’ To this Mr. Smith answered, 
«‘ There is no difficulty in answering this; because it is 
well known to be owing to the moisture, that the wheat 
plant is thrown out; and whatever removes the moisture 
will have the favorable tendency required. I have 
known many places where almost every winter the 
greater part of the plants were thrown out. Now the 
result of thorough draining and subsoil plowing is, that 
these places retain the plant perfectly well, and have 
very abundant crops.” 


MR. COKE OF HOLKHAM, EARL OF LEICESTER. 

WE find in our late foreign journals, biographical noti- 
ces of this distinguished agriculturist, one of the most able 
men of the age, and than whom, few have deserved so 
well of their country and mankind. His strict honor and 
probity, his exemplary moral conduct and his political 
integrity, made him respected by the first men in Great 
Britain; and the revolution which his example and in- 
fluence effected in the agriculture of no inconsiderable 
portion of that country, gave him a right to the title of 
the Great Farmer, as we!l deserved as was the celebrated 
Pitts, of the Great Commoner. 

The Earl of Leicester, was 9} at the time of his death, 
and for 70 years, he has as a farmr, occupied a most 
conspicuous station. Born to the possession of a princely 
estate, when he came to take charge of it, he found a large 
portion of it leased to a Mr. Butt, and the lease within 











and flour, cirect from various quarters of the United States | 
themselves, independently of the quantity that will be | 


smuggled into this country in the character of Canadian 
produce. Shipments to a considerable extent continued 
to be made to Europe, but the American millers must cease 


to mix Indian corn with wheat, before confidence can be placed | 


in the good baking qualities of American jlour.” 

This number contains a most valuable report of Mr. 
Smith’s lecture on Drainage, before the Royal Ag. Soc. 
showing the method and its advantages, most conclusiy ely. 


SUBSOIL PLOWING AND DRAINING. 


In another part of the Cultivator we have alluded to Mr. 
Smith’s excellent leeture on draining and subsoil plow- 
ing. The following extracts we think are worthy the 
notice of those who have hitherio been doubtful on this 
subject; and some facts which have lately come to our 
knowledge respecting the use of the subsoil plow in this 
eountry, have convinced us that its general introduction 
would be of most essential service to our farmers. In 
the course of his lecture Mr. Smith said: 

*A notion has prevailed with some people that it is 
possible fo drain land too much. I do not think so, from 
the very fact that the mold becomes an excellent maga- 


zine forthe retention of moisture. A circumstanee took 


place in regard to this in my district, in 1826,a very dry | f \ : 
In that year there was such a long period of | eeciaiaeamaes 


season. 
dry weather, that the pond was dried up, and there was 
a great deficiency of crops. I had a fleld which had 
been treated inthe way I have deseribed, [drained and 
subsoil plowed,}] and I hada crop of hay upon it. The 
hay in the country round was very poor indeed, produc- 
ing not above half a crop. On this field whieh IL had 
deepened to 16 inches, IT hada very splendid crop. A 
proprietor of land in the neighborhood, one of the old 
school, resisted to the utmost of his conviction with re- 
gard to the result of thorough draining and subsoil plow- 
ing. A person occasionally employed by me, was also 
engaged in doing work for him. He had asked about 
this hay, and the old gentleman was rather puzzled at 
the state of the crop, and exclaimed that he really thought 
I had drained my land so much that I should have no 
crap at all. He was immediately after this completely 
wedded to the system, and from that day has been vigo- 





two years of its expiration. ‘The former lease had been 
ls. 6d. per acre; the currént lease was 3s. per acre; and 
Mr. Coke offered to renew it at 5s. per acre, which Mr. 
Butt declined, and the proprietor at once assumed the 
management of his immense estate. Ignorant of the 
practical details of agriculture as Mr. Coke found him- 
self, he was not ashamed to learn, and he soon col- 
lected some practical men around him, and almost from 
the first, instituted annual meetings of the neighboring 
farmers, where agricultural topics were freely discussed, | 
and which gaining greater celebrity as they became more | 
widely known, and more extensively useful, were the | 
foundation of the Holkham sheep shearing meetings, so | 
long justly celebrated for their practical utility. 

‘* West Norfolk, at that time, was a rye growing dis- | 
trict; his lordship made ita wheat growing one. ‘The} 
system of cropping was detestable. ‘Three white crops | 
were grown in succession, and when the land would pro- | 
duce no more, broadcast turneps followed. No manure | 
was purchased, and very little produced on the farm. Mr. | 
Coke began with two white crops in succession, and kept | 
the land in pasture two years in every course. But still 
he could not grow wheat. ‘The land was naturally weak, 
and could be made to produce little food for cattle, so as | 
to increase the live stock. ‘The first thing to be done 
Was the purchase of manure, and he was induced to try 
rape cake as a top dressing. But the most effeetive 
source of improvement, wasa stratum of rich marl, at va- | 
rious depths, underneath the surface soi! of the district, | 
which is a very light sand. Pits were opened, the marl 
dug out, and laid upon the surface. ‘This gave to the soil | 
the solidity essential for wheat, which was first raised in| 
1787. Clover and other artificial grasses followed, and | 
the power of keeping more live stock thus obtained.” | 

After a variety of experiments to ascertain the ani-| 
mals best adapted to his system of farming and his soils, | 
he fixed on the Devons for eattle, the South Downs for} 


sheep, and a cross of the Neapolitan and Suffolk for pigs. } 

Mr. Coke was the first to introduce covenants, pre-| 
scribing the particular course of cultivation to be fol-j| 
lowed, into leases, and in the opinion of Earl Spencer, | 
who has given a most interesting memoir of the Ear! of} 
Leicester in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soci-{ 
ety for 1842, it was the combination of judicious cove-| 
nants and long leases, which enabled him to effect such 
great improvements, not only on his own estate, but by | 
his example and influence in the whole district. Such} 
men as the Earl of Leicester are benefactors of man-| 
kind; and when the Mariboroughs and Wellingtons of} 
his own country are weighed against him, they will be} 





* THE HERD BOOK.” 


WE learn by a letter from J. Wniraker, Esq. Eng- 
land, to E. P. PRENtICE, Esq. of this city, that so many 
entries have been made for the forthcoming additton to} 
the Herd Book, that it has become necessary to make two 
vols. of it, instead of one, as originally proposed. This 
has also caused the delay which has taken place in its 
publication. Mr. Coates now wishes to include all the 
animals entitled to a place in it, up to the time of its go- 
ing to press. Gentlemen in this country who have not 
forwarded their lists of animals, may yet have them in- 
serted, by immediately communicating the necessary re- 
gisters to Mr. Coates. ‘The vols. now to be issued, will 
be devoted, one to males, (about 2800,) and the other to 
females, of which about 3000 have been entered. Price, 
one guinea per vol. : j 
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AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 





Mr. Pepper, has announced in the August number of 
the Farmer’s Cabinet, of which he is the associate editor, 
that he has connected himself with JosErpH CowPEn- 
THWaIrT, Esq. for the purpose of opening a Farm Insti- 
tute on the farm of the latter, which lies on the banks of 
the Delaware, 12 miles above Philadelphia. On this 
farm, which is adapted in every respect to the purpose, 
Mr. Pedder proposes to receive and instract a limited 
number of young men in the principles and practice of 
Agriculture and Horticulture. The course will embrace 
the cultivation of crops—the rearing of the choicest live 
stock—the system of draining—and the formation and ap- 
plication of composts, &e. Much attention will be gi- 
ven to the plow and its management, the subsoil one par- 
ticularly, the best iniplements and best stock having al- 
ready been selected. ‘The students will have the advan- 
tage of studying horticulture in ifs various branches; 
there being a green house, flower garden, &c. &c. under 
a professed gardener, with an enclosed garden of more 
than two acres. 

That our friend Mr. Pedder will perform all that he 
promises no one can doubt: and we are gratified that he 
has so far advaneed in opening the first Agricultural 
School in the United States. We have often urged upon 
some of our wealthy and public spirited farmers, the pro- 
priety of farm schools of this kind. Under competent 
managers and practical instructors, they could scarcely 
fail of success; and when once the “ice is broken,” when 
it is seen by the success of but one school, that individu- 
al enterprise is sufficient for their establishment, we may 
hope to see them rising in every s‘ate of the Union. Mr. 
Pedder has not given the terms of instruction in his In- 
stitute; we presume they can be learned by application; 
and confident that the author of ‘* Frank,’ will make an 
excellent agricultural teacher, we close by wishing him 
and his Institute every success. 





Epen-HILy FARM INSTITUTE, 
On the river Delaware, twelve miles above Philadelphia, 
eight miles from Bristol. 

The Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet, takes the oppor- 
tunity of s'ating to its numerous readers and his personal 
friends, that being relieved ina considerable degree from 
the details of the office, by an arrangement with its pre- 
sent proprietor, he is enabled to realize his long cherish- 
ed desire, to practice the art of agriculture in this, “ the 
land of his adoption.” ‘To this end, he has connected 





himself with Joseph Cowperthwait, Esq., upon whose 
farm, in every respect adapted to the purpose, he propo- 
ses to establish an Institution, for the reception and in- 
struction of young men in the principles and practice of 
Agricuiture and Horticulture. He will occupy the ele- 
gant mansion, now in the tenure of P. L. Laguerrenme, 
Esq., which, for healthfulness and beauty of situation, 
cannot be surpassed; and it will be the study of himself 
and family to tender to their young friends the conven- 
iences and comforts of a home. 

The exercises of the institution will embrace the prac- 
tice of Agriculture in all its various branches and details 
—the cultivation of the best crops, and the rearing of the 
choicest live stock—the best animals having been select- 
ed, and the most approved implements obtained. ‘The 
management of the plow will form a leading feature in 
the course of instruction—sub-soiling will be adopted on 
a regular scale, as well as a system of draining, the for- 
mation and application of composts, &c. Horticulture 
will occupy a large share of attention, the students having 
the advantage of studying and practising this branch—the 
care of the flower garden, green house, and culture of 
the vine, under a professed gardener, having the charge 
ofa range of houses, with an enclosed garden, of more 
than two acres in extent. 

‘The estate is bounded on the west by the Bristol turn- 
pike; on which, and within its borders, is situated the 
Episcopal church of ‘ All Saints,’? with several other 
places of worship in the vicinity. The Trenton and 


| New-York railroad passes through the centre of the 


farm; while the river Delaware, its easternmost bounda- 
ry, affords repeated daily aecess by steamboats—a boat in 
regular attendance at Risdon’s ferry, landing passengers 
Within a few yards of the line. 

A limited number of students only can be accommoda- 
ted; and as itis the wish of the subseriber to commence 
operations early in the autumn—the commencement of 
the agricultural year—he would be happy to receive ear- 
ly applications from those parents and guardians who 
may honor him with their confidence. 

JAMES PEDDER, Office Farmer's Cabinet, 
ARTIFICIAL WATERING PLACES, 

SEVERAL inquiries have been made as to the artificial 
watering places described in a former volume of the Cul- 
tivator, by a subseriber, as constructed by Mr. Robertson, 
of Fishkill Landing. The method consisted in merely 
digging a hole in the earth, placing a barrel in the hole, 
which was to be filled with small stones, and then whe- 
ther any indications of water had previously existed or 
not, water would secon accumulate and fill the reservoir. 
Considering the plan as unphilosophical at the time, we 
could not vouch for the success of the system; and we 
have since Jearned nothing respecting it, thathas induced 
1s to change our first impressions. Inthe only trial made 
of the plan that has fallen under our notice, it was a com- 
plete failure, although made under as favorable cireum- 
stances as can generally beexpec'ed. For ourselves, we 
should have no faith in the plan, and if ary have sue- 
ceeded, we have not heard of such ins’ance 
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Original Papers from Contributors. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—ANALYSIS OF 
PLANTS, &c. 





Messrs. GAYLORD & TuckER—I wrote anarticle some 
ten years ago, for the New-York Farmer and Gardener, 
strongly urging on our state government, the advantages 
of establishing a college for the instruction of the sons 
of our farmers. I stated that farming on scientific prin- 
ciples would benefit the country infinitely more than the 
cost of instruction; that our farmers would then take that 
stand in society which their intrinsic worth demanded, 
and instead of sending their most talented sons to cities, 
to the total ruin of nineteen-twentieths of them, they 
would consider their own calling as far superior to all 
others. I believe an application was made to our legis- 
lature soon after my essay made its appearance, which I 
think was unsuccessful.. It is not much to our credit 
that numerous agricultural colleges are being rapidly es- 
tablished in Europe, while so little has been done in our 
own country. It appears that such colleges have been 
introduced in Germany and France, and are being estab- 
lished in other European countries. The following ex- 
tract from the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, will show 
what is doing in England: 

* The success of the Kent agricultural college, has led 
to the formation of a similar institute at Shepscombe, near 
Painswick, in thiscounty, (Glostershire.) The design is, 
for a moderate annual payment, to bring up youth from 
14 years of age to 18, giving them, besides a good edu- 
cation, instruction in the theory and practice of agricul- 
ture, on the best and most scientific principles. On the 
continent, agriculture is taught as a science. In this 
country, it has been allowed to (lepend on isolated instruc- 
tion, while all other arts and sciences have had the ad- 
vantage of collegiate courses of education. The farms 
attached to the agricultural college at Shepscombe, in- 
clude varivus descriptions of arable, pasture, and wood- 
lands, in the immediate vicinity, and extend over 900 
acres.” 

I am well acquainted with the locality; and the land, 
exclusive of the buildings, is worth two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. We must recollect that this has been 
done by a single county in England; and yet the great state 
of New-York, extending over a fine agricultural country of 
fifty times its area, has done little or nothing to aid her 
furming interest, oa which her whole prosperity mainty 
depends. 

A farmer shoul be well instracted in chemistry gene- 
rally, more pat-icuiarly as applied to agriculture; he 
siouwlkd be weil versed in mineralogy, geology, botany, 
and in the physiologeyv of seeds, plants, trees, and animals, 
including the species bimana; he should learn geome- 
try, mensuration, &¢e.; he should study political economy 
so far asto have a elear conception of the sources of 
wealth and prosperity. Inour republican government, he 
should be instruete! in his constitutional rights, and 
taught to vin licate them by aterseand condensed elocution. 
It wiil be a! 





happy event for our country, when farmers so 
educated, shall have the ascendancy in our halls of legisla- 
tion, and thereby put astop to the fallacious special plead- 
ings of demagoyzues,who have already reduced our coun- 
try, possessing all the means of prosperity in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, tv a mos: pitiable condition, by their mise- 
rable legislation. 

[ had tike to have forgotten the main object I had in 
view, when I c>mmenced this article. As we cannot 
have colleges es'abiished, [ would recommend that a 
fund be raised for due purpose of having all grain, corn, 
seeds, potatoes, roots of every kind, fruils, straw, and 
every varic’y of grass, analyzed. When this has been 
done by a cumpelent chemist, let us have tables of con- 
tenis published. We must be careful that none buta 
competent aralyzer be employed, for there is quite as 
much empiricism in chemistry as there is in physic. Let 
wheat and wheat straw, barley and its straw, rye and its 
straw. oats and ifs straw, and so on through the whole 
series, be separately analyzed. If a fund can be raised 
in this country sufficient for the object, Jet applications 
be made to Germany, France and England, to go through 
the same operations, and give us their results, Both the 
elementary and earthy portions of each must be given. 
With tables made from the analysis of four different na- 
tions, any chemist could instantly and accurately deter- 
mine what ingredients were necessary to make a soil of 
the most fertilizing properties for each and every descrip- 
tion of agricultural product, 








chemistry has been applied practically to agriculture, yet | 
I think it will ere | 


every day developes something new. 
long, be found, that instead of a succession of crops, the 
raising of one product on the same land, in perpetuo, will 
be found far more beneficial. To do this, it will be only 





It is but a short time since | 


necessary to apply to the soil, those materials which eve- | 


ry plant requires for its constituent principles, and these 
may be developed by a correct analyzer. 


If agricultural | 


colleges should ever be established in our country, such 
tables would be of infinite ailvantage to them, and would | 


in fact, be their text book for all practical operations. 
To assist in obtaining so valuablea result, I will be one 
of a hundred, to contribute some twenty or thirty dollars 


each. A fund of from two to three thousand dollars 
mn 


would thus be raised; asumI should consider fully equal | 


to pay the most skilful operator for lis services. 


| description, will allow four cattle to eat at the same pen, 


DANIELS’ Patent MANURE-—Since I sent you thear- | 
tiele on the use of silicate of potash, Mr. Daniels, the in- | 
ventor of the new compost for wheat, or some one for | 
him, has given a statement of the ingredients used, but | 


not the proportions of eech., They sre wood saw dust, 


| as af any other time. 


fine charcoal, lime, and bitumen. I understand that pa- 
tents have been secured in England, France, Germany, 
and in this country, and that extensive applications are 
being made by the leading agriculturists of England. 
Should these experiments prove equal to what has been 
predicted, it would be wise in our government to pur- 
chase and give it for the free use of our farmers. I would 
recommend the silicate of potash to be added to the above 
compost. I have been acquainted with the standing of 
Mr. Daniels, for nearly twenty years. He was engaged 
many years in the woolen manufactory of Messrs, Wil- 
kins & Co. of Tiverton, near Bath, and has invented very 
many improvements in the fabrication of woolen cloth. 
The permanent gloss given to woolens by steaming, so 
generally adopted by our manufacturers, was one of his 
inventions. The concern failed some two years since, 
principally oecasioned by losses sustained in this country. 
It appears that his master mind has been employed for 
the last four or five years, in agricultural improvements. 
New-York, Aug. 8, 1842. Wa. PAarrRIDGE. 





COST OF WINTERING SHEEP. 

Messrs. GAayLorp & TucKER—Allow me to occupy 
a short space in your columns, by the following state- 
ment of the manner in which a small flock of Cotswold 
and South Down sheep were fed upon my farm through 
the last winter. My chief object in giving it, is to cor- 
rect an error ina letter of Mr. Grove, published in the 
Transactions of the N. Y. S. A. Society, for 1841, in 
which he draws the comparison of the profits of the Sax- 
ony, (a flock of which he possesses,) and the longer wool- 
ed and large mutton sheep; among which latter, the Cots- 
wold and South Down stand the most prominent. Mr. 
Groye makes the latter exorbitant feeders, that being 
their chiefest characteristic. ‘Therein is the error I 
speak of. He feeds his own flock (Saxony,) from 150 to 
200 Ibs. of hay, and 4 bushels of potatoes, daily, to the 
one hundred sheep, and opposes that toa statement found 
in Youatt, making the same number of Bakewells to con- 
sume 500 Ibs. hay, and about 40 bush. turneps, daily. 
This is indeed extravagant, and well calculated to fix the 
choice upon the smaller and more easily satisfied Saxony. 

My flock consists of sixty-four, 25 of which are bucks 
and wethers, 27 ewes, and 12 lambs. ‘They were yarded 
about the middle of Nov., and fed through the winter 
upon clover hay and turneps alone. ‘Their food was ac- 
curately weighed, and I fed 110 Ibs. clover, and 5 bush. 
turneps, daily, to the sixty-four. Thus they were fed 
till leaving the yards, about the 15th April,when they ran 
upon rye sown purposely for early feed, excepting that 
the ewes after lambing had a few oats given them, which 
most refused when upon the rye. 

The difference, it would seem, is very little, if any, 
between Mr. Grove's feeding and my own, so that any 
difference in the profits of the two kinds, must be sought 
for elsewhere. 

My Cotswold fleeces averaged 7? Ibs. clean wool; the 
South Down 4 7-8 Ibs. Many of my flock had lost much 
of their wool. The long continued warm weather, cou- 
pled with carelessness in not sufficiently often cleaning 
their yards, was probably the cause of their loss. 

I have never fattened any, so that from my own expe- 
rience I can give no statement of the weights they may 
be brought to, or the expense of feeding. I shall, how- 
ever, the next winter, fat several wethers of both kinds. 

I have now 33 lambs from 27 ewes, two ewes being 
barren, and one sold in lamb last April; making 24 ewes, 
therefore, produce the 33 lambs. 

Albany, Aug. 19, 1842. J. M’D. M’IntTYRE. 
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FODDERING PENS.—(Fig. 89.) 


Messrs. Eprrors—Knowing that you wish to make 
your paper valuable to the farmer, [ send you a deserip- | 
tion of a foddering pen which { use for my cattle. I 
have never seen any thing of the kind described. The 
size may be according to the fancy of the builder, but | 
about 5 feet square I find to be the best size; the height 
should be proportioned to the cattle to be fed. It is not! 
designed that the posts should be set in the ground, but it | 
may be moved from place to place, to suit the conve- 
nience of foddering, and in the summer to a corner of the 
yard, Deseription—A, A, A, A, corner posts, 3 by 4 
inches square, 6 feet high.—B, B, B, B, joists 3 by 4, | 
placed as in the drawing, over which the cattle must 
come at the hay.—C, C, plates which support the roof, 
and confine the top of the posts. The whole should be 
boarded up as high as the braces B. A pen of the above 


and prevent fighting, as every creature will have one side 
to himself, and will wholly prevent a waste of hay by 
stepping on it, which I consider the most consequence. 
In windy weather with my pens, [ can fodder as saving 
Frankiin C 





PROFITS OF FARMING. 





MEssrs. Epirors—It is believed by many, that capi 
tal and labor bestowed upon agriculture, is less produc- 
tive, than the same amount of capital and labor applied 
to most other branches of business. I think it exceed- 
ingly important to ascertain whether this be true or not; 
and also the per centum of clear profit that is realized by 
farmers on the estimated value of their farms. I pro- 
pose this as an inquiry, and hope it may receive such at- 
tention and call forth such answers, as to fix and settle 
some general principle. ‘The inquiry is, not what asin- 
gle field or a part of a farm near a good market may 
yield occasionally; but what is the profit of the whole 
farm, including woodland, from year to year, afler de- 
ducting all the expenses of labor, tools, taxes, fencing, 
the interest of the capital, &c.? Does any farm as a 
whole, do farms generally, yield, independent of all ex- 
penses, an income of 7 per cent on the capital invested, 
including land and buildings, stock, and farming uten- 
sils? If they fall short of this, then one of two inferen- 
ces must be true, either that money vested in farms is less 
productive than when loaned on interest; or that the 
price of land is generally held much too high; for I be- 
lieve it isa correct principle that a farm is in reality, 
worth no more money, than it will pay the interest of, 
after all annual expenses are deducted. 

Will you, Messrs. Editors, and your ¢@rrespondents, 
give us the result of your experience and observation on 
this subject? 

I do not propose the above inquiries on the principle 
that a man should always engage in that kind of business 
which promises the greatest immediate profit. Far other- 
wise. Other considerations should have equal or greater 
weight in determining his choice. AndI most fully bee 
lieve that the business of agriculture is subject to less 
temptations to vice and crime; less cares, anxieties, and 
excitements; less fluctuations and losses; and is more 
calculated to produce virtuous habits, good health, peace, 
contentment, and ultimate prosperity, than any other busi- 
ness. ‘* A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth ;” and if happiness be the 
aim, agriculture is the most certain and pleasant path to 
her abode. H. A. P, 


It is very difficult to give a definite answer to the in- 
quiries of our correspondent. For a few years past, the 
prices of our agricultural produce have fluctuated so much, 
that the same amount of crops which in one year would 
have given a profit of 10 per cent, in another would not 
yield six per cent, on the capital, expenses, &c. of a 
farm. We firmly believe, however, that any well con- 
ditioned, and arell managed farm, will, ata fair average 
price for the products of it, yield the owner 7 per cent 
on the capital invested; and we can point to many that 
do far more than this. It must be admitted, however, 
that a great majority of farmers do not receive from their 
farms a profit equal to 7 per cent, owing to the imper- 
fect manner in which their business is conducted, and the 
condition of the soils they cultivate. Different views of 
this matter too, will depend on the manner in which the 
profit is reckoned; some considering only as clear profit, 
the cash or products left, after all the expenses for labor, 
taxes, &c. and those of the family, are deducted. This 
is not the correct way. A farmer whose capital in land, 
stock, labor, &e. is ten thousand dollars, may expend in 
taxes, for objects not connected with the farm, and for 
the support of his family, the entire product of his farm; 
so that not a dollar shall be left; and yet, if these expen- 
ditures equal in the aggregate 700 dollars, it is clear he 
has received 7 per cent on the capital invested. So at 
least it appears to us; but we are willing to give place 
to such of our correspondents as may choose to be heard 
in the matters referred to by our correspondent. 





CULTURE OF POTATOES, &c. 





Messrs. Gaytorp & Tucker—I wish to state my ex- 
perience in raising a potatoe crop the past season, upon 
a piece of land’ which had been worn out by a process 
of skin flint farming, for more than twenty years. It 
was plowed the first season on the 10th of May; again 
on the Ist of July; then buckwheat was sown, and it was 
seeded heavy with clover. As soon asthe buckwheat and 
clover began to appear, the piece was sown with about 
two bushels of plaster to the acre. The clover grew fine- 
ly, wintered well, and was pastured until the 20th of 
June following, when it was again plowed and sowed 
with buckwheat, which proved an entire failure. I now 
feel qualified to advise all those who wish to raise a 
good crop of buckwheat, not to sow upon freshly plowed 
green sward. In order to have the soil in the best con- 
dition possible, it should be plowed early in the spring, 
and again immediately before sowing. But to my esub- 
ject. The next spring I carted on twenty loads of ma- 
nure to the acre, which had been well housed, and which 
I concluded was worth 25 loads of commonly well drench- 
ed manure. ‘This was spread upon the surface and im- 
mediately plowed in, which I believe to be the best way, 
every thing considered, of applying it to our kind of soil; 
it being a heavy loam, and in some places bordering up- 
onclay. The ground was then furrowed, three feet 
apart each way, and planted with several kinds of pota- 
toes considered the best, in all imaginable ways, large 
and small, cut and uncut. As soon as they were up suf- 
ficiently, they were plowed both ways; in about two 
weeks were plowed again, and slightly hilled, When 
gathered in the fall, there was no material difference in 
the lot, and the yield was at the rate of 309 bush. to the 
acre. Tivoli, June 7, 1842. H. Gooxr 
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APPLICATION OF MANURES, &e. 

Messrs. Evrrorns—Among all the correspondents of 
the Cultivator, whose communications render ils pages so 
pleasing and instructive, none rank higher for usefulness 
to the practical farmer in my estimation than Commenta- 
tor. It does one good to see the various communica- 
tions pass in review before him, and stripped of their 
useless Jumber, weighed at their true value in his judi- 
cious balance. Lam emboldened to send you this by 
observing that Commentator has ever confined his criti- 
cisms to the matter and not to the manner of the several 
articles; and no one who has exhibited any degree of 
common sense, has been lashed for lack of scholarship. 
This ig as it should be; for but few of us practical farm- 


ers have ever been bred to Latin, and are highly gratified | 


if we can make ourselves understood in homely English. 
Having been a cons‘ant reader of the Cultivator from its 
commencement, there are many articles in the back num- 
bers that sand out_in bold relief on the memory, and, 
like the prominent objects of a landscape, arrest the at- 
tention wherevn the various subjects recur to my mind, 
that have been discussed pro and con by the numerous 
correspondents of this most valuable paper. 
article is one signed by James M. Garnet, of Virginia, 
on the application of manures, published in the August 
number for 1839. Now anything from the pen of that dis- 
tinguished gentleman and friend of agriculture, prompt- 
ed as he evidently is by an ardent desire fur the improve- 
ment of his bro‘her farmers, and supported by his long 
experience, has almost the force of law with me; yet 
the article above alluded to does so clash with all my 
former opinions and observations on the application of 
manures, that I am confounded and perplexed, and have 





often regretted that Commentator did not commence his | 


ollice sooner. 

One at least will be gratified, and perhaps others may, 
ifhe will even now review the experiments of Mr. Garnet 
in this instance, and see if the conclusion which he has 
drawn from them is correct—* that it is always best to 
apply manure on the surface of janid.”* We at the North 
harily think those experiments conclusive proof of the 
above position; but it may be so in the latitude of Mr. Gar- 
net, andl perhaps of Commentator. Mr. G. says—* I be- 
gan by penning my cattle late in the spring, and continued 
it until frost; in pens of the same size, moved at regular 
intervals of time, and containing the same number of 
cattle during the whole period. ‘These pens were al- 
ternately plowed and left unplowed until the following 
spring, when all were planted in corn, immedia‘ely fol- 
lowed by wheat. ‘The superiority of both crops on all 
the pens which had remained unplowed for so many 
months after the cattle had manured them, was just as 
distinctly marked as if the dividing fences had com inued 
standing.’? ‘That it is best to leave yards in wi t 
tle are penned, ars! on which they let fall sm 
ties of manure on each succeed 
exposed to ali the atmospherie influeuces, under 1 
most vertical sun of Virginia, (for we know not how 
many days) until all is evaporated which constituted the 
chief reason for burying it in the soil, unplowed until 
the following spring, is undoubtedly proved by this ex- 
periment; and also one other point is clearly proved, 
that is the vast superiority of spring plowing over stim- 
mer fallowing; for the plowed pens were virtually put 
under a summer fallow, and the soil too, perhaps, a loose 
sand, But how does it prove that it is always best to 
spread all green or unfermented manures on the surface 
of landi ‘This is the point on which we should be glad 
to have the opinion of Commentator, 

One other experiment in the aforesaid conmmunica- 
tion, in which Mr. Garnet a‘teuipts to prove that if any- 
thing should evaporate from surface spread manure, it 
will all be absorbed by the tops of plants, and [ have 
done. He says—‘‘all the bark was taken off trom 
around the body of certain young trees in: 
three inches wide; and he manifests surprise that the 
part above the decortication increased in size faster than 
below. Think you, Mr. Commentator, the next time 


Mr. Garnet holds out his arm to his surgeon to be bied, 


and sees the vein swelling between the ligature and dis 
extremities, he will come at once to the eonelusion that 
he takes in food at his finger’s tip?) I have observed 
these phenomena frequently, but have always thought 
them proof only of obstructed circulation in both cases, 
“Ttdoes not appear as plain as the nose ona man’s face,” 
that Mr. Garnet is right in either of the above conclu- 
sions; but l am young, and I reckon that T may change 
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my opinion yet on many things if L shall live to be old, 
and shall wait with anxiety for Commentator’s 
Opinion. If anything in this communication should ap- 
pear disrespectful to Mr. Garnet, IT hope he will not 
think it designed; for he may be assured there is no ag- 
ricultural writer of the day whose opinions, in general, 
are more highly valued. Yours, &e. 
Kingsbury, Wash. co., N. Y. L. B. ARMSTRONG, 


some 





TOAD FLAX. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TuckER—Agreeable to your re- 
quest, I will give you my views and experience in re- 
gard to the best method of destroying the toad flax, more 
commonly known among us Dutchess county farmers, by 
the name of snap dragon. ‘I'wo spots of some size were 
discovered on my farm a few years back. My attention 
was immediately turned to their destruction. If made 
frequent inquiries of my neighbors and others as to the 
best mode of destroying them without success. In the 
mean time, I was determined that they should not bear 


Such an} 
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| any seed to spread from that source. I commenced in 
} the early part of the surnmer, not far from the first of 
| June, to tear or rather pull them oft by hand. This 
| done, I waited until the second growth came, and 
then repeated the pulling; and I think in the latter part 
of the summer, the third was repeated. I found at each 
successive pulling they grew less in number, and were 
more feeble in their appearance. ‘The following sum- 
mer but very few made their appearance. I pursued the 
Same course of pulling some two or three times, which 
j made a complete finish of them. I have not seen any- 
thing of the kind on my farm since that time, which is 
about six years. This method is much easier than to 
destroy them by tilling, where spots occupied by them 
are not too extensive. ‘Ihe proper time to destroy 
these noxious weeds is when they first make their ap- 
| pearance; and not wait until acres together are covered 
with them, which is the case in many places in this 
|eounty. In this case, I would recommend my brother 
| farmers to try the plan which you have recommended— 
| by frequent tilling; which plan I think would succeed 
if thoroughly done. P.R.S 

La Grange, Dutchess county, June 17, 1842. 








BOOK KELPING FOR FARMEKS, 


| Messrs. Evirors—Agricultural book keeping natu- 
rally divides itself under several distinct heads,—as you 
may wish to ascertain the net profits of the farm; the 
profits of a single field or crop; the relative value of dif- 
ferent crops of grain or grass; or the net profit or loss of 
your whole business, including family expenses and all 
others, and every item of income, whether from the farm 
or any other source. 
| ‘The profit and loss of your whole business, is readily 
) ascertained, by entering daily, in a journal or day book, 
each item of reecipts and expenses. ‘The source of the 
| income and the object of the expense must be stated, that 
in footing up, it may be earried into the right column. 
At the end of the year these are carried into two chief 
columns, and the difference is your profit orloss. A long 
running account with your hired men, might be kept on 
separate shee's of Dr. and Cr., and the sum be transferred 
at the regular times of settlement. 

The income and expenses of the farm, comes under 
another head, with which your miscellaneous receipts 
and family expenses have nothing to do. To have this 
correct, you will in going over your journal at the close 
of the year, (he last of Mareh,) carry each item of your 
farm account into a column by itself. 

‘These are the chief items: 

Receipts, 
tent, ifeany, to tenant. 
Grain sold or used in family. 


Expenses. 
Labor. 
Stock purchased, 


Pork do. do. do. Seed purchased. 
Peel do. do. do. Plaster. 
Wool, sheep, &e. Decreased value of stock.* 


Butrer and milk sold or used.! Wearand Tear. 

Hay. pasture, &c. Board of workmen. 

Increased value of stock * Taxes on the land. 

The balance of these two columns is your profit or loss 
on the farm, and aids in estimating the value of land, la- 
bor, &e. ‘The net proceeds, above a moderate interes’, 
shows the value of your labor and skill. 

A third head refers to the relative value of different 
crops, &e. and, alchough it cannot be carried out with 
uch accuracy, yet it helps guess. ‘To this end, let there 
ve entered in a journal, the number of acres of each par- 
ticular crop, with its products and value; seed sown, and 
labor expended, as far as can be estimated; the number 
of acres in meadow and in pasture; the amount of stock 


soid, 


kept, and varios other items which might be mentioned. 
Phese all should be exact, where itis possible, and where 
it is impossible, there should be an honest estimate, as no 
one wishes to deceive himself. ‘There should be no @uess 
work, for it is not every man can guess nearer than he 
can measure. 

From this last journal, kept for a series of years, you 
learn the annual average produce of your different crops, 
and their value; the relative importanee of grain and 
grass, of cattle and the value of different soils, 
and the value of any paricular plan of farming. 

N. B. ‘hese aceounts for’a single year are of very lit- 
tle value; it is the averaze anival result that informs the 
It is not only very gratifying to know these 


sheep; 





} 


judgment. 


results, but it is of the highest importance, especially to | 


the young farmer, and he will constantly refer to the 


back pages Of his book, asa guide to his future opera- 
{ 
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that the farmers of your state will have an opportunity 
to examine his lamp for themselves. 
THos. HANcocK. 


WINTERING SHBEP., 


Messrs. Eprrors—v pon page 97, of Cult. vol. VIII, is 
given an experiment and statistical! account of wintering 
sheep, by C. M. of Ludlowville. I admit C. M.’s expe- 
riment may be a good one; but shall we be satisfied with 
good, if better be as easily obtained, and even with great- 
er certainty? I trow not. C. M.’s economy, is Oat Straw 
and Oats; mine is, Pea Straw only. Pea straw, say you? 
What, pea straw, and nothing else? Though this inter- 
rogative seems perfectly natural, from the appearance of 
the pea vine. and though many, very many, have been 
astounded by its nutritive qualities when being informed of 
them, yet have I not been dess surprised in seeing ail these 
qualities wasted, which might otherwise be the support 
of animal life. Yes, gentlemen, pea straw alone, of it 
self, is first best to winter sheep upon. It susiains life, 
and answers that end more effectually, than the best of 
hay can do. This position is bused upon faet; it is not 
conjecture, By those who have tested them, and to whom 
credence may be given,peas are said to be superior to corn, 
orany other grain for fattening swine. I think them excel- 
lent, when pulverised, as feed for cattle designed to be 
slaughtered, Though the horse does not at once eat the 
pea when ground, (it being too hard In its natural state for 
mastication, without being soaked or softened in water,) 
yet when a taste or fondness is acquired by him, it seems 
as magical, as that of persons forming a liking for tomatoes, 
alcohol, or tobauceo, Peas are easy and profitable to raise. 
They will yield from 20 to 30 bush. per aere, varying in 
price from 4s. 6d. to 6s., averaging 654 cents; besides, 
peas, so far as | have been abie to observe, impart, or 
add (instead of detracting, impoverishing, and making 
sterile, the lands off from which they are taken,) proper- 
ties which give vivacity and fertility to the soil, favora- 
ble to wheat. Generally wheat looks best this spring, 
where sown earliest in the fall, (lands being equally 
fruitful, and rotation of crops alike pursued, and tillage 
the same,) but though my fallow ground promises a full 
harvest, my pea ground, only separated from it by a road, 
bears the appearance of the more productiveness. Lest 
I weary you by my digressions, or over particularity, I 
will add only a single remark. ‘To fill the mouths of 
from 3 to 500 sheep, I lave found to be by sad experi- 
encg, a great tax by feeding them upon hay: yes, gen- 
tlemen, take warning. ‘To feed such voracious jaws with 
hay, is too expensive. Well, I'll try them. day or two on 
peastraw. What was my expectation? Why,that my sheep 
would all look thin and meagre, and gaunted up, but the 
reverse wag my astonishment. ‘The past winter I have fed 
my sheep on pea straw entire, and never was my flock more 
hardy, hearty, or in better condition, than they now are. 
I've jost none, nor has there been a sick one in my whole 
flock. If farmers will keep their sheep in unbroken 
numbers, and in a healthy and growing condition, a 
cheaper, or more safe guarantee to such a result than the 
culture of peas, is not to be found. A ton of pea straw, 
well secured, will feed as many sheep as a ton of hay. 

Old Castle, Ont. co. N. ¥., Ap. 16, 1842. H.C. G. 





CDDS AND ENDS. 





Scrir Book.—If young men, I have a good mind to 
say young women too, who lack wherewithal to amuse 
themselves during the long evenings of winter, would 
procure a few quires of paper, (that called “ post office 
paper,’ is suitable,) and stitch them neatly together, and 
commence saving scraps from the newspapers, and past- 
ing them in, they would in the course of a few, years ga- 


| ther a large bundle of Odds and Ends, more interesting 


| perhaps than mine, although my first Jot have proved in- 


| other papers, 


teresting enough to cause them to be copied into many 
What a gratification to think I have been 
able to interest and amuse my fellow creatures, and light- 
en the toil of the laborer—to enable them to improve the 


| mind, as well as the soil. 


tions; and let me add that the time and labor of keeping | 


I speak from ten years ex- 
Niwion REED. 


these accounts Is very small. 

perience. 
Amenia, Dutchess co. June, 1842. 
LAMP FOR BURNING LARD. 


Ellis 8S. 


Messrs. Epitors—Mr. Archer, of No. 32 


North Second st., Philadelphia, has invented a lamp for | 


burning * hoge’s lard.’ The lard is warmed sufficiently 


to run, and then put into the lamp, which is all the pre- | 


paration required, The lamp when lighted, burns with 


a most beautiful brilliant and elear light, and throws off | 


none of that offensive smoke that is frequently produced 
by lamps burning sperm oil. This invention, will, I 
have no doubt, enhance the price of lard, and thereby 
make the growing of swine much more profitable to the 
farmer. Mr. Archer, I presume will attend the Cattle 
Show and Fair to be held at Albany, the last of Sept., so 

* These items in regard to stock, will not of course be found 
in bota columns, but as the annual inventory of stock shall in- 
picate 


|} on; and that parent who can 


STORING SMALL GrRAiN.—You in the east, who have 
Jarge barns and graneries, and convenient saw mills and 
Jumber yards, cannot conceive the difficulty that you 
might encounter when settled on a new farm in the west, 
forty miles froma saw mill. How would you storea few 
hundred, or a few ‘thousand bushels of thrashed grain? 
Easy enough, if you only knew how—so could Careless 
have sealed his letier, ifhe had only known how. IT will 
tell you how, and when you emigrate to the west, don’t 
forget. ‘Take fence rails and lay down a floor, a little 
from the ground, and build up the sides by notching 
siraigbt rails so they will be steady, and then take fine 
siraw or hay, and tramp a layer smooth upon the floor, 
and cauik the cracks between the rails, and pour in the 
grain, and stack some straw over the top to keep out the 
rain, and your grain will keep better than in a close 
granery, and not waste a bushel in a hundred. 

PUCKWHEAT may be thrashed upon just such a rail 
pen, covered over with rails, much better than upon the 
cround; the grain falling through the rails into the pen 





below. 

A 10VE OF READING, is one of the passions, which like 
all other passions not so good, grows by what it feeds 
, and does not furnish the 
means of whetting an appetite so salutary, when well di- 
rected, is guilty of the grossest injustice to his children, 
Newspapers are the mustard of food suitable for such ap- 


Reader, do you take one? 





petites. 
€oron RcBINSON, 


Take C. H. Ta., 1842. 
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—(Fiz. 90.) 


THE WORKING MAN’S COTTAGE. 


Messrs. GAYLorp & TucKER—By the editorial remarks appended to those of your 
correspondent D. Tomlinson, on the 66th page of the current volume of the Cultivator, 
«On the deficiencies in the design and adaptation of couniry dwellings,” | have been 
induced to send you a design that I have been sketching: whieh I propose denomina- 
ting the Working Man’s Establishment, The designs of the building are entirely ori- 
ginal. Whether they exhibit the deficiences above complained of, in the design and 
adaptation of the buildings to the ground, or the wants of the working man, yourselves 
and readers must be the judges. 

It cannot be claimed for the Cottage that it is the cheapest that ean be built: for 
every one knows that a perfect square presents more room witha given amount of 
covering, than any other possible form: yet it is thought to have a fitness for the pur- 
poses designed; combining comfort and convenience in its internal arrahgements, 
with an expression of purpose to its exterior. 

‘ieetna iat The parlor it will be seen 
woop from fig. 91, has three win- 
dows, and is so situated as to 
have a direct view of the 
grounds in three points of the 
compass. Suppose the build- 
ings are facing the north. Then 
the entire portion of grounds 
lying north, with those on the 
east and west, as far back as the 
dotted lines marked a, and b, 





| 





WASH ROOM 


i KITCHEN i 


i 14X15 


| 























Ground Plan.—(Fiz. 91.) fer to have the bedrooms uni- 
ted, making one room 10 by 14 feet. ‘The entrance hail is 7 by 10 feet, in which are 
the stairs leading to the chambers above. Beneath these stairs, I would place those 
leading to the cellar, having their entrance from the kitchen. ‘The pantry may be so 
divided as to form a store room. In the wash room there should be a well and cis- 
tern. In giving dimensions for the rooms, I have mace no allowance for the thickness 
of the walls and partitions. 

It may be observed that the dining room, library, and other appendages generally 
found attached to establishments of greater pretension, are here omitted. They are 
purposely so, as being entirely needless. The kitchen is the working man’s substi- 
tute. It is there, that his wife, of necessity, spends most of her time. That is her 
nursery, that their dining room. 

Should any think the above plan too small and contracted, it ean easily be enlarged 
without any material change in the general plan. Let the building from front to rear, 
and from side to side, be 40 feet. This would enlarge the drawing room and kitchen 
to 16 by 18 feet, and side rooms to 8 by 12 feet 
the building, the wash room may be used for a kitchen, and the former for a dining 
room. 

In laying out the grounds, (fig. 92,) I have endeavored to follow the teachings of 
nature; imitating her in that which is beautiful or picturesque. The gentle curves 
that are made in the walks d, or carriage way e, should not appear arbitrary, but ne- 
cessary, by the planting of trees or shrubs. Those parts of the grounds lying north 
of the walks and carriage way, should be planted with the finest of our hardy forest 
and ornamental trees; while those lying back of this should be devoted to the finest 
of our summer and winter fruiis. ‘hat there may be unity as well as variety in the 
Jandscape, the transition from ornamental to fruit trees should be gradual, and not sud- 
den; the one blending with the other. 

No establishment can be said to be complete, that is destitute of a bee house. I 
have therefore introduced it, f, in the above sketch. My object in giving it the above 
location, was, that during the swarming season every hive might be seen from the 
kitchen. a matter of no small consequence. This is done in the line of g. 

The arrangement of the barn, and other out buildings, are thought to be both eon- 
venient and economical. The bay of the barn is designated by the letter h, the floor 
by the letter i. Beneath this floor should be a cellar for roots, &c. ‘The stabling, k, 
is a Jeanto built on for that purpose. A building for a wagon house, corn house, &c. 
is marked. On the south side of this, [ would attach a hen house, m, and on the 
west, a hog house n, with a penso arranged as to receive the litter from the horse sta- 
ble. The yard 0, should be so tight as to keep hens when desired. 

The letter P, designates the kitchen garden. 

I have made no estimate of the probable cost of such a building as the Cottage. The 
cost will materially differ in different sections of the country; varying according to 
the price of materials—the materials chosen, whether of wood, brick, or stone—and 
the style in which it is constructed and finished. This information can be best got by 
consulting an experienced architect and builder. The cottage would appear best built 
of stone, one story, and in the rural gothic stvle. 


That the chambers may not be too 
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1 - (fig. 92,) could be readily seen. 
BED ROOM PANTRY lf the windows on the east and 
7x10 7X10 west sides of this room, are 
J cLosET made to extend to the floor, so 
BED ROOM q STAIRS | as to open out into the veran- 
‘femcenneoranes dahs, this would be most de- 
7x10 HALL lightful. ‘The kitchen is of the 
—~peeweek Sime size and as delightfully 
PARLOUR situated as the drawing room, 
having the same number of 
i 14X16 Hi lights, and almost as extensive 

1 a view. The closet may be so | 
| ' i divided as to accommodate both 
L ERAS SS bedrooms; or others might pre- 
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warm during midsummer, they should be constructed with a vacuity between them and 
the roof, of several inches, and ventilated at the top. 
Berlin, Conn., July 20, 1842. 


ST. MOOR FARM, &e. 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckErR—The introduction, by “Subscriber,” through the 
medium of your periodical, to the agriculturists of the United States, of my farm, my 
manager, and myself, renders it incumbent upon me to make a brief commentary. 

The property alluded to, is less than a tithe of that bequeathed by my father, the 
late Col. ohn Ambler, of the city of Richmond, Va. to his children. During the ear- 
ly period of his life, he resided at Jamestown, and on giving that well known estate to 
my eldest brother, removed to Richmond, where he continued the residue of his life. 
He was therefore an absentee proprietor, and in no way responsible for the condition 
of the farm when it came into my possession. 

Your correspondent in referring to the improvement of the stock on my farm, omits 
all mention of the horse. My success as a breeder of the blood horse, has been 
so decided, that I may venture to say by brood mare ‘* Countess Plater,” has done as 
much to identify my name with the turf recollections of the “country,” as has the ex- 
traordinary skill of Mr. Satterwhite, in the management of the farm, to connect it with 
the agricultural history of the ‘* county.” 

I bear willing testimony to the justice of the encomium passed upon Mr. Satter- 
white, by your correspondent. He has set an example worthy of all imitation, be- 
cause he introduced a system, which from the commencement, made the farm produce 
not only the wherewithal to purchase the materials essential to increase its fertility, 
but also very considerable * nett profits.” A most satisfactory demonstration, how 
groundless is the prevailing notion of the farmers around him, that they cannot afford 
to improve. It is well worthy of remark, that Mr. Satterwhite has effected all his im- 
provements, without abandoning the tobacco crop; a conclusive answer to those who 
object to farming, because the wheat crop is subject to so many disasters that they 
cannot rely upon it, and too easily persuade themselves that if one hopes to improve, 
one must cease to cultivate tobacco. 

Mr. Satterwhite has made one very valuable addition to the beauty, fertility, and 
convenience of the farm, which deserves especial notice. All our farm houses are 
situated upon a high, dry ridge, which rendered the labor of conveying to them the 
necessary quantity of water, incalculable. His active mind originated a plan, which 
a few hours labor carried into successful operation. My land runs along the base of 
the Tobacco Row mountains, which abound in springs. He selected a bold, a beauti- 
ful and never failing stream, which issued from one of these fountains, and with no 
other instruments than a level and a three horse plow, he conducted it by Farm Pen 
barn, Manager’s house, garden and stables, to the manifest advantage of the land on 
either side, and the unspeakable wonder of his neighbors. By the use of pipes, this 
water could be conveyed to the third story of my own mansion—pipes would be ne- 
cessary, because a valley intervenes between Mr. Satterwhite’s house and my own. 
This stream would also enable me to have a beautiful cascade between the two houses, 
and a pretty “ jet d'eau” in my front yard, 

The brick dwelling house referred to by your correspondent, was erected, not as a 
residence, but to perpetuate the memory, of the perfect success which crowned the first 











R. Nortu, Jn. 





. | sustained effort, to improve the agriculture of this immediate vicinity, and I consider 
sy an extension of the back part of | 


it a very appropriate and quite a handsome monument of the prosperity of the farm. 
Should either the notice of ‘* Subseriber,’’ or the present communication, create 

sufficient interest to make further information desirable, in relation to the system 

adopted on my farm, or the future results—I will undertake during some one of the 

frequent visits which my deep and abiding desire to advance the cause of agriculture, 

will lead me to pay St. Moor, to furnish such particulars as may be asked for. 

Respectfully, Puitip St. Gro. AMBLER. 

St. Moor, Amherst Co. Va., Aug. 13, 1842. 


CHEMICAL MANURES AGAIN. 





I have been prevented, Messrs. Editors, by a combination of circumstances not ne- 
cessary to detail, from earlier noticing some strictures of your talented correspondent, 
Wm. Partridge. 

In the April No., current volume of the Cultivator, p. 61, you published a commu. 
nication of mine upon Chemical Manures, in which I referred to some statements made 
by Mr. Partridge, at p. 181, of the 8th vol. of your paper, under the belief that he had 
penned that article without due reflection. 

In noticing my strictures however, at p. 97, of the present vol. of your paper, he re- 
affirms what he had previously written in regard to the use of quick lime in the manu- 
facture of Sul. of Ammonia from putrid urine. 

Hear him :—“ If caustic lime be a necessary ingredient in making vegetative pow- 
der, its use can only be necessary to liberate pure volatile ammonia from the salts 
with which it is combined when in the state of urine.” ‘ Plaster of Paris is a sul. of 
lime, having little affinity for carbonates or sub-carbonates of ammonia; but when 
caustic ammonia is presented to it, a portion of the sul. acid of the sul. of lime will 


| combine with the ammonia and leave the lime, forming a sul. of ammonia and a sub- 


carbonate of lime.” ‘Hence the use of lime in the composition of vegetative pow- 
der.’ ©“ Itis a well known law in chemical action, that when a combination of an acid 


and an alkali has to be decomposed by another alkali, having a greater offinity for the 
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acid than that already in combination, a given portion 
will readily combine with the new alkali offered.” 

Let us try the case upon the principle here laid down 
by my friend Partridge. Plaster of Paris, quick lime, 
and putrid urine, must all be brought into contact; the 
quick lime will decompose the alkali of the ammonia; the 
earbonie acid, thus found in combination with the am- 
monia, will enter into the lime, and pure volatile ammo- 
nia will be liberated. I presume it is a fact which Mr. 
P. will not call in question, that pure volatile ammonia 
will combine but slowly with plaster of Paris; if so, af- 
ter pure volatile ammonia has been liberated by the use 
of quick lime, before chemical action can possibly take 
place with the sulphurie acid of the plaster, the ammonia 
would be driven off and lost. Under this impression, I 


must beg leave to decline the use of quick lime in the | 
| fect likeness, in full fleece.) 


manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, 

Hear Mr. Partridge again :—* Mr. G. W. speaks of ob- 
taining sulphate of ammonia, by mixing urine with 
plaster of Paris or sul. of lime.” ‘In this our opinions 
differ in toto.” Being myself but a tyro in agricultural 
chemistry, it is perhaps the very height of presumption 
in me, to question any of the positions of your learned 


| 





on the whole, the most profitable to the wool grower, 
of any fine wooled sheep with which I have ever been 
acquainted. ‘They are no ‘* humbug.” 

In proof of what has been said of their excellence, 
permit me to state, that I have a small flock (90,) which 
I have raised from stock selected from the flock of my 
brother Hull, have kept them unmixed, have raised this 
year, one lamb to each ewe, two years old and upwards, 
have rarely lost a lamb in four years. My breeding 
ewes, and yearling bucks and ewes, (J have no wethers,) 
have given me, on an average, at each clip, for the last 
two years, 5} lbs. of washed wool. I have sheared in 
one instance, nine |bs. five oz., from a buck 13 months 
old. My stock buck, now three yéars old, gave this sea- 
son, twelve Ibs. and eleven oz. wool. (The figure of 
Mr. Jewett’s buck, in last Cultivator, is almeést his per- 
Several of my “ full 
mouthed” ewes, with each a lamb by her side, have gi- 
ven per head, from 64 to 63 lbs. I have- sold all the 
bucks I could raise, at $10 per head, to my neighbors at 


| one year old; except a few yearlings now on hand, 


correspondent, who I should judge to be an adept in | 


the science. 

1 must therefore turn him over to one equally learned, 
I mean Prof. Liebig; he remarks, ‘ carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and sul. of lime, (Gypsum,) cannot be brought to- 
gether at common tenjperatures, without mutual decom- 
position. The ammonia enters into combination with 


the sul. acid, and the carbonic acid with the lime, form- | to 
| more competition than your premiums alone. 


ing compounds which are not volatile, and consequently 
destitute of all smell.” 

The “ compound” above alluded to, is the sulphate of 
ammonia and carb. of lime. He remarks further, * If 
a field be strewed with gypsum, and then with putrid 
urine, or the drainings of dunghills, all the carb. of am- 
monia will be converted into the sulphate, which will 
remain in the soil.” ‘If we strew the floors of our sta- 
bles, from time to time, with common gypsum, they will 
lose all their offensive smell, and none of the ammonia 
which forms can be lost.””” From the above quotations 
it will be seen that Prof. Liebig, ‘differs in toto,” from 
my friend Mr. Partridge. 

Hear Mr. P. again:—* Other salts, beneficial to vege- 
tation, will be liberated by using quick lime in making 
the vegetative powder.” ‘Urine contains sul, potash, 
sul. soda, phosphate of soda, &c. amounting in the ag- 
gregate to fifleen per cent; and nearly all these valuable 
produets will be made available by caustic lime.” 

I am at some loss, Messrs. Editors, to comprehend the 


which will all be taken before Dec. next. Have sold 
several this season, already. R. A. AVERY, 
Galway, Saratoga, Co. N. Y. Aug. 17, 1842. 





COMMENTS ON THE AUGUST CULTIVATOR., 





THE first thing which arrested my attention in this 
number, was the various Sweepstakes proposed therein; 
and I am sorry to say, that I cannot consider them as at 
all favorable to our cause. They will certainly produce 
But to me 
they appear to proceed from the same gambling spirit— 


| 80 hostile to farming—which produces horse raeing; al- 


| though I am willing to believe that the proposers ascribe 


meaning of your learned correspondent, in the above | 


quotation, 
merated, when ‘ liberated,” or set free, ‘ will be made 
available” by combining with the sulphuric acid of the 
plaster? Or does he mean to say that until they are 


Does he mean to say that the salts there enu- | 


** liberated”? by the use of “ quick lime,” they are neither | 


*‘ valuable” or “available?” I have been accustomed to 
regard them as having no volatility, and being already 
in a condition serviceable for crops. 
this opinion, it would seem rather hazardous to ‘ libe- 
rate” them, by the use of ‘ quick lime,’? which would en- 
danger their escape and consequent loss. Mr. P. has 
fallen into error, as to the value of these salts; he has 
put them down at «fifteen per cent.” 
swedish chemist 
aggregate at less than seven per cent; deduct from them 


If fl am right in | 


** The celebrated | 
Berzelius,” in his analysis, has put the | 


for urea, a small portion over three per cent, and the sul- | 


phates, phosphates, &c. will be less than four per cent. 


The urea is that portion whieh becomes volatile in pu- | 


trefaction and is in danger of being lost, and constitutes 
nearly one-half of all the fertilizing salis found in human 
urine. 

I have not written the foregoing, Messrs. Editors, in 
the spirit of controversy. 


have a great interest involved upon the subject manures, 
I feel disposed, however unsuccessful, to oppose what- 
ever I believe to be wrong, and at the same time I wish 
to elicit a free and full discussion of the subject of ma- 
nures in general. Yours truly. 

GEORCE WooDPFInN. 


PAULAR MERINO SHEEP. 





I am an inquirer after truth, | eithouets I tes always noticed that it is » of the re 
and believing as I do, that the agricultural community | #0Ugh * have always noticed that It is one of the re- 


Messrs. Epirors—TI have been much interested of | 


which have appeared in your truly excellent paper, es- 
pecially in two communications from 5. W. Jewett, of 
Weybridge, Vt. [am confident Mr. J. has nof 
much in reference to this variety of sheep—am certain 
also, that in the Cultivator for the present 
have a very perfect likeness of a Paular buck. 
This buck isone which Mr. Jewett purchased of my 


brother-in-law, Alfred Hull, of Wallingford, Vt., some | 


three years since, 
lar ewe, al 


lie purehased of Mr. Hall, one Pau- 
, at the same time; whose first lamb afier 
Mr. J. bou rht her, is, I presume, the buck whose like- 
ness you gave us in the March No. of the Cultivator. 

My brother-in-law’s flock (now about 500,) originated 
from the pure Paulars of the Hon. 
have probably 
Mr. Hull keeps pure Paular for sale; 


bucks, constantly 


| stead of 
month, we | adit 


them to very different motives.* The project, I sincerely 
hope, may not seriously injure any of the parties con- 
cerned in them; but it has brought to my recollection 
the folowing epigram on a distinguished and luckless 
member of the turf: 
‘Tom ran so long and ran so fast, 

His bottom could not always last; 

His cash grew short,—and then—to pay, 

He distanced all, and ran away.” 

That I may not appear presumptuous in expressing this 
opinion, permit me briefly to assign a few of the reasons 
which have produced it. In the first place, it is perfect- 
ly demonstrable, that all but the winners engaged in these 
sweepstakes, must lose the whole amount of their sub- 
scriptions, without the smallest compensation. And in 
the next place, they will give adisproportionate encour- 
agement to the raising of stock, at the same time that 
they withdraw from the improvement and culture of the 
soil—which is much the most important branch of hus- 
bandry—a portion of that atiention which every land 
owner must give it to insure success. Again, it is equal- 
ly demonstrable, that in all these sweepstakes, the risk 
of loss incurred by each individual who adventures in 
such a lottery, is increased exactly in proportion as the 
number of subscribers may increase; whereas, if they 





an inferior one, entirely owing to the greater skill and 
dexterity of the man who managed it. 


THE shipment of 400 tons of bones from Philadelphia, 

which you mention in this number, seems to have been 
caused by the same species of reckless, uncalculating fol- 
ly, recorded of the man who killed his hen that laid the 
golden eggs. Surely, if English farmers could afford to 
send 3,000 miles for them, and buy at 12 and 13 dollarsa 
ton, Pennsylvania farmers could mueh better afford to 
give that priee for them, at their own doors. I know 
not how many bushels of bone dust the 400 tons would 
make; but I presume it is by no means an extravagant 
calculation to say, that if they had been applied to the 
lands of Pennsylvania, instead of being sent to fertilize 
the soils of England, at a pitiful profit to the sellers of 
only 4 or 5 thousand dollars, they would have produced 
to the Pennsylvania farmers double or quadruple that 
sum, by the additional improvement imparted to their 
lands. — 
UNDER the head “ An Agricultural School,” you have 
given us an extract from an English work, which pro- 
mises to be very useful. If it would have the effect of 
establishing such schools in the United States, I should 
hail it as a real blessing; for I believe that nothing else, 
in connection with experimental farms, is now wanting 
to make American Agriculture soon equal to that of any 
country in the world. . Yet strange to say, the agricultu- 
ral spirit which now seems to pervade our whole Union, 
has not yet manifested any desire to establish them, not- 
withstanding the numerous and most zealous efforts which 
have been made by their friends, to give it that diree- 
tion. It is true that Mr, Peddar, the able co-editor of 
the ‘¢ Farmer’s Cabinet,” has lately proposed to open an 
Agricultural School connected with an experimental 
farm, on the banks of the Delaware, 12 miles above Phi- 
ladelphia. This, however, is the solitary instance of 
the kind, so far as I know, in any part of the United 
States; and it remains to be seen whether he will meet 
with sufficient encouragement to keep itup. Most hearti- 
ly do I wish he may succeed to the full extent of his 
wishes; for so highly do I think of the importance of 
such schools to the best interest of our country, that I 
would willingly attempt to open one myself, after en- 
gaging competent assistants, if Congress would lend me, 
for a long term of years, rent free, a hundred or two 
acres of the public lands, in the city of Washington, now 
and ever since the establishment of the District of Co- 
lumbia, lying entirely useless, except as a grazing com- 
mon for every body who chooses to turn their stock on 
it. But being no party man—no beggar of favors either 
from great or little men, I would just as soon request 
them to recommend me as President of the United States, 
as I would ask them for such a loan. 

Your preachment on “the necessity of economy,” al- 
though excellent and undeniable both in argument and 
facts, will prove, I fear, of litthke more use to our agri- 


| cultural brethren in general, than would be an attempt to 


would content themselves to compete only for the pre- | 


miums offered by the Societies of which they are mem- 


their stock to the place of exhibition. Now let us sup- 
pose that the amount of their subscriptions to the sweepe- 
siakes had been laid out in the purchase of some of the 
most fertilizing manures now in use, and in grass seeds, 
instead of subjecting it to a certain loss by all but the 
winners of the purse; is it not perfectly manifest that 
such an investment would not only benefit all who made 
it, in a manner both certain and direet; but would, indi- 
rectly, be highly advantageous to others, by the good ex- 
ample which it would offer for their imitation? 

In the plowing sweepstake, I perceive the proposer 
makes quickness of execution, the second condition. Now 


quirements in all plowing matches, I must take the li- 
berty to say, that in my humble opinion, far too much 
importance is constantly attached to it. Every farmer 
knows that the speed usually exerted on such occasions, 
cannot possibly be continued but for a very short time. 
They also know that many a team which would prove 
quicker than others for a few minutes, or even an hour's 
work, could not do near as much in a day, as some other 


| teams which would prove slower during a short exer- 
Why then, should speed in plowing matches be al- | 


. | ways considered so important as generally to be ranked 
late in the remarks upon sheep and sheep husbandry, | W@¥S CO? dered so immportan spats aps si 


tion. 


first among the requisites to good plowing? I should not 
be for excluding it altogether, but surely it is usually es- 


aid too | timated much beyond its value, unless indeed it were to 
Ai Ot } - 


be tested by at least half, if not a whole day’s work, in- 
that of a few minutes. Itis in plowing as in 
racing, where we often see quarter nags, (as they are 
called.) which can beat, for a distance of four or five 
hundred yards, other horses that could doubly and trebly 
distance them in a four mile heat. Plowing matches 
should be made solely to encourage good plowmen and 
well broke teams. But to determine the comparative 


| merit of plows themselves, all should be tried by the 


Vm. Jarvis; and they | 
been kept es pure, as any flock in Vt. | 


has sold hundreds within the last 12 years, from $8 to $10 | 


per head; which speaks volumes in their favor. 
{ have, formerly, kept a few hundred sheep—have 


tried several varieties of fine wooled sheep, among which 
was the pure Saxony; andi verily believe, the pure Pau- 
lars to be the best adapted to ofr northern climate, and 





| we must enter our dissent from 


| 
| 


same team, and by the same plowmaa, who should have no 
interest whatever in any particular plow exhibited for 
trial. Then the best piow would always gain the pre- 
mium, whereas I have sometimes seen it gained by 


* While we give place to the strictures of our correspondent, 
his conclusions, especially in 
this particular instance. Certain it is, thatthe gentlemen who 
proposed the sweepstakes, were actuated by no ‘‘ gambling spi- 
rit,’’ nor by any desire of gain, the only object being to make up 
a purse for premiums on such animals as are excluded from 
competition for the Society’s regular premiums 





persuade a confirmed sot to abstain from intoxicating li- 
quors. Indeed, all classes of our community appear to 


: y eee | be so thoroughly infected with habit stravags 
bers, they could lose nothing but the cost of bringing | aathagdibies ie : nabite of extravagance, 


that nothing will cure them but utter inability to obtain 
the means of indulgence; and that inability increases 
with such alarming rapidity, that he whose downward 
course is not arrested by it, must be deemed to be past 
all hope of reclamation. 

** Encouragement to Farmers.*> This is the title of a 
short article which gives Gen. Dearborn of Massachu- 
seits, as authority for declaring that “97 out of every 
100, who obtained their livelihood by selling, failed or 
died insolvent.” To say nothing of the incredibility of 
such a s‘atement, I would merely ask what sort of farmers 
must they be, who would feel encouraged by any such 
wholesale ruin among their own fellow citizens? 


UnperR the head “ Dictionary of Terms, &c.” there 
are some remarks upon ** Hybrids,” and Indian Corn,”? 
on which I beg leave to offer a few observations. It is 
said that ** Hybrids among animals, do not have the pow- 
er of re-production.”? I believe this is true in general. 

jut there is a perfectly well authenticated case stated in 

Ruffin’s Farmer’s Register, of a mule that produced a 
colt; | myself have conversed with two gentlemen of un- 
impeachable veracity, who testified to the fact as having 
happened within their own knowledge. 

In speaking of Indian Corn, the author says, “ northern 
yellow corn is considered the most nutritive,” and can 
be preserved longer in a perfect state than any other.” 

jut I would respectfully ask arhy and by whom is it so con- 
sidered? Has any comparative analysis ever been made 
between the yellow and the white; or any other ration- 
al mode for ascertaining which jis most nutritive, ever 
been resorted to? If not, ought we to take for granted, 
a matter so important to all the consumers of corn? It is 
true, that there are more northern varieties of yellow 
corn which are very hard and heavy, than of the south- 
ern white varieties thus characterized. But there are 
two or three of them as hard, flinty, and heavy, as any 
of the northern yellow kinds which I have ever seen, and 
consequently should be deemed fully as nutritious, and 
quite as capable of being long preserved ina perfeet con- 
dition, until satisfactory proof can be given of the con- 
trary. ae 

Ir is a good adage at the bottom of one of your col- 
umns, which tells us, that **fo accomplish much, a man 
must live as if he were immortal.” But I quere whether 
he would not accomplish more, who lived under the con 
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stant and thorough conviction that he would be eternally | 


punished in the next world, for all the time which he 
wasted in the present. _ 

I beg leave to return my best thanks to Mr. H. D. 
Grove for his complimentary notice of Commentator, and 
to assure him that my remarks will certainly be continu- 
ei—without “fear or favor” too,—at least so long as 
they occasionally meet with such encourageméut as he 
has been pleased to give them. As for my “touching 
tender spots,” I can truly say that should I commit any 
errors in this way, they will proceed from the head, anc 


not the heart; for my sole object being to throw in my | 


mite towards the promotion of American Husbaniry, I 


write under the constant belief that it must be seasoned a | 


little to make it acceptable. I myself cannot relish meat 
without salt, and of course conclude that others have a 
similar taste. _ 

Upon Mr. E. H. Northrup’s gate, I would merely re- 
mark, that if the wagoners and cartmen in his part of 
our country, require one ‘13 feet in width,” to miss run- 
ning against the posts, they must still need much practice 
in driving, for the common width, wherever I have 'ra- 
veled during a long life, has been 10 feet—some few 
inches under or over. —_— 


sided writer on cattle,” I should be gratified to learn how 
many sided a writer he calls himself. He must be at 
least five or six sided, (pentagonal or hexagonal,) if he 
claims to be an impartial judge of all the varieties of im- 
ported cattle, for I believe there are not less than five or 
six kinds now in the United States. 

He says, and so say I, ‘it is very important that wri- 
ters for your paper, should confine themselyes to well 
founded facts, and not make assertions that have no foun- 
dation.” But unless [ am greatly mistaken in the pub- 
lic taste, if the Cultivator contained only facts unaceom- 
panied by any remarks whatever, it would be as little 
read as the long genealogies in the Bible. 

Mr. Sotham himself, however, does not appear altoge- 
ther well disposed to practice what he preaches. Wit- 
ness the following assertion in speaking of some com- 
munication by Mr. Randall, in regard to the common 
catile of this country :—‘* He may select,” says Mr. So- 
tham, “ the best, if he chooses, and breed them until he 
is the age of man, and my word for it, he will never 
breed a beast that a good judge would condescend to put 
his hand upon.” Well done, friend Sotham! for if this 
be not one of those assertions which you yourself have 
condemned, I know not what can justly be so called: un- 
less, indeed, you can produce sume person in our own 
country who is ‘ of the age of man,” and who has actual- 
ly been making the experiment all the time he was at- 
taining that age, but without success. Mr. Bakewell 
made a similar experiment in England, and it is presum- 
able with no better cattle to begin with, than Mr. Randall 
might probably find of what is called the native breed 
in New-York. Yet Mr. Bakewell succeeded perfectly, 
and long before he was “of the age of man,” if Mr. 8. 
means three score and ten, by that expression, Why 
then, could not Mr. Raniall succeed in his State, by pur- 
suing the same method? 

THE receipt “ to restore rancid butter to its original 
sweetness,” has been tried long ago, by at least two of 
my female acquaintance, and like hundreds of other « it- 
-is saids,” (if I may coin a term,) has proved utterly 
worthless. I doubt much whether there is any cure for 
it. The best would probably be to compel the makers 
of it, if practicable, to swallow a good large dose of it, 
every morning, on an empty stomach, until they ceased 
to make any more. COMMENTATOR. 


POTATOE OA'TS—CALIFORNIA WHEAT. 


Messrs. GAYLoRD & TuckER—I have read the seve- 
ral articles in the Cultivator, on the subject of the Pota- 
toe Oats, elicited by my communication some months 
since, cautioning farmers against cultivating them. I 
had intended from the first not to make any reply, as my 
original object was only to call attention to the facts sta- 
ted by me, as that alone would correct the evil if it prov- 
ed to be one, or the error if the conclusion I bad arrived 
at was erroneous. I stated the fact of the indigestibility 
of the potatoe oats, by authority of the most extensive 
livery stable keepers in Baltimore, the Quartermaster of 
the U. S. Army, stationed here, (who supplies large 
quantities of oats to the mounted troops here and in the 
Southern army,) W. Kendall, proprietor of the race 
course here, and several other horse keepers; all of 
whom have used potatoe oats, and did not discover their 
error till they had done their stock considerable injury, 
and not one of whom can now be induced to pur- 
chase potatoe oats atany price. I did not state those 
facts as of my own knowledge, nor until repeatedly soli- 
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cited to do so by several of the gentlemen above alluded | 


to. It will be observed that not one of the gentlemen re- 


ferred to as my authority for the statement, can be influ- | 
enced by any motive of interest or sinister design; on | 
the contrary, if the article wasa good one, it would be | 


clearly to their interest to promote its cultivation to the 
greates! possible extent. I would therefore respectfully 
call “‘ Commentator’s” attention to the circumstance, that 
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oats are covered with a double and very thick tough and worst I could selec 


closely fitted husk, and I have little doubt its increased 


| bulk and weight, as well as its indigestibility, are attri- 


butable to this. But my object is not controversy, espe- 
cially with the respected author of “Commentator; I 
merely desire that the subject may be carefully examined 
by those interested, horse owners and farmers; and if 
they find I have been led into error, you may be assured, 
Messrs. Editors, that you have not a reader that will be 
before me, in willingness or readiness most gladly to 
communicate the fact to you. 

CALIFORNIA WHEAT.—I have been applied to repeat- 
edly for this newly discovered wheat, for information on 
the subject, and for seed. I believe this is the same ar- 
ticle with a new name, that I have been instrumental! in 


killing several times in the course of my life. It is the 
old Egyptian Wheat, Triticum compositum. It has been 


cultivated in Europe in a small way, for forty years; in 
America, for thirty years; it will do tolerably well where 
our good common ‘kinds cannot succeed, but no where 
else. I observe this humbug has just laid another egg in 
Europe ;a remarkably fine specimen of the mummy wheat 
having been raised the present season by the * Bath 
Royal United Horticultural and Botanical Society.” So 


Since Mr. Wm. H. Sotham calls Mr. Morrell “a one | our countrymen may look for a whole brood of this in- 


sect spreading. over this country next year. Many years 
since [ obtained a few seeds of mummy wheat from Pa- 
ris, taken from the body of a mummy then recently im- 
ported from Egypt; but [ soon found what it was—it 
was the well known Kgyptian wheat. So is the Califor- 
nia wheat, and the Mummy wheat now in the Bath So- 
ciety’s grounds, all the same thing, and all good for no- 
thing where good wheat succeeds. Let us watch the ad- 
vent of the new humbug from England, it will soon be 
upon us, and let us all be prepared for it, not with a five 
dollar bill for each head of wheat, which the originators 
of the California humbug had the face to ask, but with 
the knowledge which will enable us to escape imposi- 
tion. G. B. S. 


CULTURE OF WHEAT. 
(Continued from p. 150.) 

3. HARVESTING of WHEAT.—I believe that our farm- 
ers err in allowing their wheat to stand too long before 
cutting, much more frequently than by cutting too early. 
Indeed, I do not know that I have ever seen a sample of 
wheat from a crop injured by being cut too soon. ButI 
have frequently seen great losses sustained by allowing 
wheat to stand until it was what is called dead ripe, when 
it will shell freely in cutting and gathering. Some va- 
rieties are much worse in this respect than others, but all, 
if allowed to stand too long, will subject the farmer to 
heavy losses in harvesting. ‘The least attention to vege- 
table physiology, would teach us, that after the joints or 
stem below the ears have become yellow and solid, no 
more nourishment can be received, as the sap has ceased 
to circulate, by which alone it can be conveyed. I have 
found that when the wheat was cut in this state, (and at 
this time the berry will not be soft, nor very hard, but 
so the nail will indent it readily,) the grain would be of 
a fine color and quality, and the loss from shelling in the 
field, or in harvesting, a mere nothing. It is objected 
that when wheat is cut early, it is threshed with diffi- 
culty. ‘This is true in part; but since the introduction 
of machines, this is of little consequence, as a properly 
constructed machine will thresh all kinds clean, and with 
sufficient celerity. The experiments made in this matter 
by Mr. Hannam, the substance of which have been given 
in the Cultivator, are I think deserving the attention of 
farmers. For seed wheat, however, | prefer that which 
has fully ripened and matured in the field. ‘The process 
of nature, which is to ripen seeds until they fall to the 
earth of their own accord, may be advantageously imi- 
tated in saving seed| wheat. Independent of the wheat 
being fully matured for seed, the straw in this case is so 
thoroughly dried that no fermentation can ensue, and the 
germinating qualities of the berry are unimpaired. 

4. Some EXpreRIMENTS.—Always a disbeliever in the 
transmutation of the cereal plants, as much as in the 
transmutation of metals, I have still felt some curiosity 
in the discussion which has been carried on in this coun- 
try in regard to the changing, under certain circumstan- 
ces, of wheat to chess. 
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Although contrary to every | 
known law of vegetable physiology, and withuuta single | 


analogy in the whole range of organized existence, the | 


transmutation of wheat into chess has found believers 
and supporters among many of our respectabie farmers, 
and perhaps it would not be a subject of so much regret, 
did not the belief of the theory lead to a practice direct- 
ly calculated to perpetuate the evil. ‘The man who be- 
lieves that chess will not grow, or that wheat will change 
to that plant, will not be likely to take much pains to 
clean his seed, or weed his wheat from the growing 
plants. During the controversy which was carried on in 
the early volumes of the Genesee Farmer, on the subject 
of chess, it was maintained by some that chess would not 
vegetate; that shrunk defective wheat would produce 
that freezing out the roots of the plants, or muti- 
Jating them would do the same, and that the ears of 
wheat that are left on the ground at harvest to shrink and 
swell until the “ best properties’ of the grain were lost, 


chess; 


| would assuredly change to chess when grown, 


** facts are stubborn things,” and not to be set aside by 


mere reasoning. Suppose other kinds of oats and grain 
do ** partially pass undigested,” is that fact sufficient to 
prove that more potatoe oats do not pass undigested than 
of other kinds? And suppose potatoe oats are heavier 
than other kinds, does that fact prove that they con- 
tain more nutritive matter? It is a faet that the potatoe 


To test some of these theories, | marked out a piece 
of ground in my summer fallow, when ready to sow my 
wheat, which was the 2d of September, and used it for 
the following experiment :—First, [ made two furrows 
across the plat of ground, in which I sowed pure chess, 
carefully picked by hand, from wheat of the same year’s 
growth. Second, in two more furrows, I sowed shrunk 
unl defective wheat, picked by hand as before, and the 


| rating steam now in use. 
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t. Third, two furrows were planted 
by ears of wheat gathered from a field cut in July, and 
the ears had lain on the ground till I gathered them for 
planting. They were laid on the ground in the furrows, 
without being covered with earth, and so remained ex- 
posed until they germinated; indeed they were never co- 
vered at all. Fourth, two more furrows were sown with 
pure wheat picked by hand, and of course free from 


chess. All vegetated, the ears of wheat, the latest of 


| all, a result that was to be expected; and the chess the 


thickest of all. In the spring, the plants in all the rows 
stood very well: but the chess plants had evidently suf- 
fered the least from the winter, and commenced their 
growth the earliest, proving that they were the hardiest. 
The chess rows tillered or spread rapidly, and were of a 
most luxuriant growth; so much 80, that at harvest there 
were probably five times the number of chess heads that 
there was of wheat, in the same number of rows. In the 
rows grown from the defective seed, from the gathered 
and injured ears, and the pure wheat, there was no ma- 
terial difference in the product, except that the plants 
grown from the pure seed were the most vigorous, and 
gave the largest, handsomest ears. In the berry there 
was little difference. But in none of them did any chess, 
or any thing like it appear; from the shrunk wheat, the 
damaged ears, and the pure wheat, pure wheat, was grown 
and wheat only. In one of the chess rows, was a root, 
producing three or four ears of wheat; but as no one, 
I presume, contends that chess will turn to wheat, a so- 
lution will be found in the probability that with the se- 
lected chess, was taken a kernel of shrunken wheat, mis- 
taken for chess. 

On my soils, which are inclining to be heavy, I have 
not found the benefit from rolling winter wheat, that I 
have from the use of that implement on spring grain. 
Last year I sowed three acres after peas, the ground fine 
and in good condition, One-half the piece, and that the 
part I thought best, I rolled well, and furrowed out, to 
drain off surplus water, as usual, ‘The other part was 
sown and harrowed in the usual manner. This spring 
when the snow went off, I found to my surprise, that the 
rolled ground had suffered the most, on a very considera- 
ble part of it not a root being left, exhibiting any sign 
of life. On that which was only plowed and harrowed, 
the plants stood very well, and gave a handsome product. 
Finding that nothing would grow on the rolled ground, 
1 plowed it up and sowed it to oats. In this case, I at- 
tributed the loss of the wheat plants to the smoothness of 
the ground, which allowed all the snow to blow off, 
leaving it bare, and consequently liable to freeze harder 
than that, where the inequalities delained the snow, and 
kept the ground longer covered, 

One thing more, and I will close this already, perhaps, 
too protracted paper. ‘There was some mildew or rust 
on the whole field, and that experimented upon, did not 
escape; but while the wheat suffered, the rows of chess 
were as bright and clean as the grass in the corners of 
the fence, near by. Not a particle of rust was to be seen 
upon it; thus proving that its character was so totally 
different from the wheat, as to render it unfit for a nidus 
to the mildew fungus peculiar to grain. 

A WHEA1T GROWER OF WESTERN NEW-YoRK. 
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PORTABLE STEAM GENERATOR.—(Fig. 93.) 





Messrs, GAYLorD & TucKkeR—I flatter myself that I 
have now completed at my Steam Engine and Machine 
shop, No. 12 Quay st. Albany, the best article for gene- 
It is a combination of the ver- 
tical salamander with the horizontal boiler, or reservoir; 
the salamander furnace being inclosed in a casing of iron 
and surrounded by water; two pipes, connecting the sa- 
lamander with the reservoir, one for water and the oth- 
er for steam, at top and bottom, form an alteranate cir- 
culation of water round the head salamander, This ge- 
nerator is peculiarly adapted to domestic purposes, name- 
ly, cooking, washing, steaming vegetables, boiling cof- 
fee and tea, clarifying sugar, heating water for bathing, 
heating green houses, or generating steam for any other 
purposes; and are considered, by those who have them 
in Operation, to be superior to any article now in use for 
the same purposes, being simple and. easy to be kept in 
order, and a greater saving of expense than is afforded 
by any other boiler. They are made of four differ- 
ent sizes, at prices from $40 to $80, to accommodate dif- 
ferent families and establishments. In boarding houses 
and public houses, they wil! be found of great service. 

It has great advantages over any apparatus now In use, 
for applying the steam to all or any part of the above 
purposes at the same time, or as may be wanted. This 


generaior may Le placed in the kitchen or out house, 
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and a pipe taken into an upper or adjoining room for 
bathing or washing, or conveyed to an outer building for 
steaming food for stock. A pipe may also be taken to 
the green house or any other room to keep that warm; 
and all the different apparatus to be charged by turning 
acock. The above drawing only shows one pipe and 
tube, but as many may be applied asare wanted. I have 
one that has four different apparatus attached. 
Albany, Sept. 8, 1842. Mevien BATre., 


The following certificate is from the Alms House com- 
mittee of this city, consisting of Messrs. G. V. 8. Bleeck- 
er, J. Groesbeck, and V. Ten Eyck :— : 

«We, the Alms House committee, have now in use, 
two of the above mentioned Steamers for cooking and 
washing, and have no hesitation in recommending them 
to the public, to be superior to anything we have had in 
use—being more durable, anc less expensive to keep in 
order, or fuel.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN EVERGREEN GRASS. 





Messrs. GayLtorp & TucKker—Enclosed I send you a 
specimen of grass, which I have been anxious you should 
receive for the last 18 months. You will, however, ne- 
cessarily receive it greatly impaired in many of its most 
valuable features, from the mode of conveyance, which 
I exceedingly regret, since you will be unable to form 
an adequate idea of the luxuriance which it possesses, 
while I pluck it from the stalk. It is a native of South 
America; evergreen in its character, and capable of 
withstanding, uninjured, the frosts of our winters—spread- 
ing forth, as the spring advances, its luxuriant velvet 
branches, under the opening genial rays of our southern 
sun; and multiplying its stalks frequently from 50 to 150 
and even 200, ina bunch. It grows upon a rich, loose 
soil, from 24 to 30 inches in height, and may be mowed, 
in our climate, twice during the spring and summer, giv- 
ing from two to three tons per acre, of the very best hay 
I have ever seen, and afterwards furnishes a green pasture 
during the entire winter. You will not fail to observe, I 
think, when you touch the specimen, its velvet softness, | 
a distinguishing feature, in the green state,—rendering it 
at once highly acceptable, as an article of food, to eve- 
ry individual of our domestic animals, from the horse 
down to the fowl. Indeed, I am sure, as I have witness- 
ed frequently the present season, that the horse, cow, and 
Berkshire, will leave the finest oats, to graze upon this 
grass. Horses and cows are equally fond of it, when fed 
to them as hay, as I know from trial; and I presume 
sheep will like it equally well as hay, since they will 
graze it on the pasture to the very soil. I might say 
much more in its praise, and I think deservedly so too, 
but I will for the present, however, only remark that i 
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MANURING GRASS LANDS. 





EpiTors oF THE CULTIVATOR—I have made some 
experiments on manuring giass lands, this season, to 
which, (notwithstanding the source of error to which 
they were exposed, and to which I shall hereafter allude,) 
I attach some value. I therefore forward them for pub- 
lication in the Cultivator. 

3d mo. 24th, staked off five square rods of ground con- 
tiguous to each other; their direction north and south. 
Soil, clay; an old meadow which has beeen mowed for 
upwards of 40 years; the grass is blue grass, timothy, red 
top, and red and white clover; its surface is néarly level, 
but inclines to the north enough to make the water run 
that way. No. 1 was left without manure. No. 2 had 
one bushel of strong ashes. No. 3 one bushel of air 
slacked lime. No. 4 two bushels of clear dry cow dung. 
No. 5 two bushels of clear horse manure, free from straw 
and chaff. In a few days, No. 2 was distinguishable at 
a considerable distance by its vivid greenness. 

8th mo. 30th, mowed the grass on the above squares. 
On the 31st, weighed them as follows:—No. 1, 28! Ibs.; 
No. 2, 394 lbs.; No. 3, 25 lbs.; No. 4, 28} Ibs.; No. 5, 
254 Ibs. 

They were all in a greener state when weighed, than 
I wished, but an approaching shower prevented me from 
delaying any longer. An obvious source of fallacy in all 
such experiments is the unequal drying of the respective 
squares; to this I attribute the weight of No. 1. Before 
they were cut, Nos. 1 and 3 appeared about equal, as far 





or men, being killed by lighting, who had taken shelter 

under some oak, maple, or hickory tree! And yet few 

farmers suffer a beech tree to stand, notwithstanding it is 

as shady and ornamental asthe maple. ** Woodman, spare 

that tree.”’ H. A. P. 
Buffalo, Aug. 1842. 





NEW ARTICLES OF CULTURE. 





Messrs. Epirors—In your No. for August, p. 123, 
you appear to confound saffron, (Crocus officinalis,) with 
safflower, (Carthamus tinctorius.*) To a cultivator this 
mistake might produce some disappointment, and of 
course arrest his enterprise. Saffron gives only a yellow 
color, and is now rarely used in the arts, it being too 
costly, the price varying from six to ten dollars per Ib. 
The principal application to the arts was for the purpose 
of flaming red morocco colors, but a cheaper substitute 
is now very generally applied. It isused more in medi- 
cine, cookery and confectionary. The only portions ga- 
thered from this plant are the yellow stigmas and part 
of the style. Safflower gives a beautiful pink, and is ex- 
tensively used in cotton and silk dyeing, as well as for 
ealico printing. A pigment is also made from it, which 
is a favorite application by those ladies who wish to give 
the tint of the damask rose to their cheeks. Genuine 
pink saucers are made from safflower. The price is ex- 
ceedingly variable, depending much on the fashion of 
the day. I have given fifty cents per pound for it, and 





as the eye could judge. When I weighed them, No. 1 
was evidently greener than the rest, and more unequally 
spread. H therefore we substitute 25 lbs. for 284 Ibs. in 
No. 1, I believe the numbers will pretty correctly ex- 
press the relative value of these manures On clay soil mea- 
dows. Just 180 squares are contained in an acre. 
Stockport, 9th mo. 7th, 1842. N.N. D. 





THAT BALK. 


CHATTING with a friend the other day, while we were 


of corn, I asked the reason why a few rows near the cen- 
ter of the field were so much superior to the others? 
«Oh, that is an old balk,” was his reply. 
«Can you tell me,” I said, ** why that strip of land is so 
much richer than the other part of the field, as the luxu- 
riance of the corn proves it to be?” 


tion to some extent,”? was the reply. 


much to the fertility of the soil where it stood?” 





am of the opinion, from my short experience with this | 
grass, that it is destined to prove to the southern planter 
—-when we shall have repudiated the present kill and | 
cripple, and in every way injurious system of agriculture 
that is now practiced among us, what your clovers, herds 
and blue grass, and timothy, are to the north, eastern, 
and western farmers. 

{ am sorry that I am unable to give you its true bota- 
nic name, and as such, will simply give you the name | 
which I received with the seed, viz: South American 
Evergreen pasture Grass. Its value, 1 hope will prove 
not less extensive than its name. I would remark, fur- 
ther, in reference to an article in the May No. of the 
Cultivator, over the signature of your excellent corres- 
pondent, Commentator,” that 1 think it quite likely | 
this may be the same grass as that ‘* recommended to the 
South Carolina State Society, by Col. Wade Hampton, 
which he calls Musquito Grass,” the seed of which, he 
says, was sent him by a Mr. Carter, of Alabama. If this 
be Col. Carter, of Montgomery co., he does not live 
above 30 or 40 miles from Mr. Stone, on ‘Talapoosa ri- 
ver, who gave me the seed in the winter of 1840; who | 
informed me at the time, that his seed were from Meta- | 
moras, on the confines of Texas, and there, from South | 
America, hence its name. Should it prove the same, or | 
whether it does, or does not, [ will promise ** Commen- 
tator,” if he still wish it, that as early after the Ist of June 
next, as practicable, [ will send a bushel or two of the 
seed to Mr. Ellsworth, of Washington eity, for distribu- 
tion, as Lam exceedingly desirous to see this grass ex- 
tensively and fairly tested. In our southern climate, the 
seed may be sown at any season, and do well; the pro- 
per time however, I think, as does Mr, Stone, is from the 
Ist of Aug. to the Ist of Oct. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. B. CLoup, M. D. 

Planter’s Retreat, Ala. Sept. 1, 1842. 

N. B. Unless I be greatly deceived in some experi- 
ments in which I am engaged, in the culture of the Cot- 
ton Plant, 1 think I shall astonish some of your subscri- 
bers in the cotton region, toward the winding up of the 
present crop, in regard to an entirely new and improved 
mode of culture; by which [ propose curtailing the ex- 
pense of producing this great national staple, to one-third | 
its present enormity! hope to be able to communicate 
to you for publication in your very excellent paper, by | 
the Ist of January next, the result of my operations and | 
experiments; in which f will furnish you with the com- 
plete modus operandi, from the first furrow made on the | 
land, to housing the cotton. ‘This is my Henry Clay cot- | 


ton! improved from the common seed of the country by 
an improved culture. No humbug to sell seed, either! Uf 
successful, the nation shail have the benefit of it, with- 
out money and without price. And that it will prove 
successful, is already most triumphantly apparent. 





of the fences grew up to grass, which was undisturbed 
and rotted; or when in pasture, as much of the time it 
was, the sheep would lie along by the fence to get out 
of the sun, and drop much of their manure there; all 
these causes combined have given the fertility you see.” 

* The result of the matter then is,” I said, the rich- 
ness has been given by the addition of manure in the} 
shape of decayed vegetable matter, and animal manure; | 
for it is not reasonable to suppose that rest alone, has} 


| added much to its productiveness.” 


«You are probably about right,’’ said my friend. 

«Well then, if so, would it not be best to make the 
whole farm into baulks?”” 

‘* Yes, certainly; but how could it be done?” 

«By simply applying to every part of the farm, as 


|} much decomposed vegetable and animal matter as js 


found in that. In short, manure the whole as effectually 
as that strip has been, and all will be as productive and 
rich. Nature herself has pointed out the way to reno-| 
vate our soils; it is for us to closely follow her footsteps, 
and profit by her teachings.” 

AN ONONDAGA FARMER. 





THE BEECH TREE, 

Messrs. Epirors—My attention has lately been ealled 
to the question whether the Beech tree, Fagus s:/vatica, | 
is ever struck with lightning; and after an extended in- 
quiry and examination, | am brought to the conclusion, | 
that for some reason as yet unexplained and unaccounted 
for, this tree has always escaped the effects of atmosphe- 
rie electricity. This fact has been noticed for more than 
a hundred years, both in Europe and this country, and 
yet it is not so generally known as it should be; at least, | 
very little improvement seems to have been made of it. 
In an address delivered by Dr. S. L. Mitchell, in 1826, be- | 
fore the New-York Horticultural Society, there isa letter | 
from Dr. Beeton, of Tennessee, in which the writer says: | 
‘¢ Neither tradition, nor more authentic history, give any | 
account of injury having been sustained by a beech tree, | 
| 


from the effects of electricity. So notorious is that fact, 
that in ‘Tennessee, it is considered almost an impossibili- 
ty to be struck by lightning, if protection be sought un- |} 
der the branches of a beech tree.’ ‘Other trees may 
be surrounded by these and shivered to splinters, while 
the beech remains entire and unhurt.” Dr. Mitchell! 
adds, ‘improvement might and ought to be made of this | 
fact, by planting and rearing beeches near and around } 
the dwelling houses and barns of our farmers, for the i 

| 


munity of cattle as well as human beings from the vio- 
lence of lighting. Leta beech grove, as easy to rear as 
a plantation of butternuts, accompany every inhabited 
spot, and let solitary beech trees arise here and there over 
every farm and plantation.” How often do we read of 
some flock of sheep, some two or three horses or cattle. 





looking over his farm, and at the time examining a piece | 


*¢ But you do not suppose that the old fence contributed | 
| 





have bought it as low as nine cents; it is now worth twen- 
| ty-five, but would fall immediately were any quantity 
|imported. It will probably range much lower in future 
| than in times past; as by the aid of chemistry, artists are 
| now enabled to fix cochineal colors on cotton, answering 
| for nearly all the colors for. which saflower has been 
antes I am well convinced that it can never become a 
| profitable crop for our agriculturists, until female labor 
can be obtained at six cents per day and find themselves. 

If any of our farmers are desirous of introducing new 
|articles of culture, there are several far more likely to 
| make profitable returns than saffron or safflower. Mad- 
der is very extensively used, upwards of five thousand 
tons having been consumed in this country in one year. 
It is mostly imported from Holland and France. In Ken- 
tucky, families raise it in their gardens after the follow- 
ing manner :—'They first dig their ground to a good depth, 
making the moki very light and mellow; they then plant 
small madder roots in rows, and when they have thrown 


“In the first place an old fence has stood there for | up stalks of about a foot in length, they bend them down, 
years, while the fields on each side were under cultiva- 


and throw over them a layer of mold; these will throw 
up fresh stalks, which undergo the same process. ‘This 
covering up is continued until the third year, when the 


| ; ; : 
| bed is opened with a pitch fork, and all the roots large 
“No; but when the fields were cropped; the corners | ‘ 1, 


enough for use, are washed and dried under a shed. ‘The 
smaller roots are planted in fresh beds. ‘The beds must 
be kept clean from weeds. The stalks when laid down 
become roots. I frequently bought these roots in the 
market at Cynthiana, and they proved of excellent quali- 
ty. As madder is a three years crop, it will be necessa- 
ry that those who go into the cultivation, should plant a 
field every year, as few of our farmers would be willing 
to wait three years for returns. 

Sumach is another article of extensive import, many 
thousands of tons being annually imported from Sicily 


land Trieste. ‘This isa perennial plant from which two 


crops is said to be taken in one year. It ismowed down 


| like stubble. Many of our farmers may ridicule the idea 
| of raising sumach, when it grows wild around them, but 


the imported is altogether a different species from the 
American, and selis at more than double the price. 
Guis is the Rhus glabrum, the imported is the Rhus co- 
riaria. I have seen plants of the latter growing in this 
coun'ry, but they are very rare. 

‘ihe Rhus cotinus is a species of sumach, the wood of 
which is extensively used in Europe for golden yellows. 
It is grown in this country as an ornamental shrub. The 
leaves when crushed, have a fine acid scent, and it bears 
a large drab colored flossy flower, but no berries. As it 
thrives well in this climate, I think it could be raised to 
advantage. Wo. ParTRIDGeE. 

New-York, Aug. 1842. 


LOMESTIC FOWLS. 








Messrs. Eprrors—Can some of your readers inform 
me where! can obtain a few full blood Poland, or top 
knot fowls. I Lave not been able to find any in this vi- 
cinity that are beiter than some I have on hand, and 
these, in my opinion, are far from being pure blooded. 

I have heretofore paid considerable attention to the 
raising of turkeys, and some of the varieties of domestic 
fowls, and my success has led me to suppose that I can 
impart some information upon these matters. But few 
persons seem to possess the art of raising turkeys; and 
many think it impossible to succeed at all, unless the old 
ones run atlarge. [have made some experiments which 
which satisfy me that such a notion” is wrong. I ex- 
pect now to be ina situation another season, to make ex- 
periments on a large seale, and will give the results, if 
worth any thing. [ now think that one hundred turkies 
can be raised at much less expense than the same value 


} can be obtained from any other animals on a farm. 


Hartford, Ct. ia 


* We were aware of the distinction made by our correspond- 
ent, but as the inquiry seemed to refer to the first or most com. 
mon saffron, we did not consider it necessary toenlarge on the 
difference. We however thank Mr. P. for his paper. as calling 
the attention of farmers and others, to the cultivation of other 
coloring matters still more important than saffron 
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Che Garden and the Orchard. 








THE CANKER WORM.—(Fig. 94.) 





1, canker worm’s eggs—2, a full grown worm—3, chrysalis— 
4, female—5, male--6, male with its wings spread; at the right 
hand the section of a tree with a trough upon it. 





RESPECTED Frienps—I forward thee a cut of the 
Canker worm in its various stages, and my patent appara- 
tus for preventing them from ascending trees, which has 
been very successfully used in three of the New England | 
states for several years; and where they have been put on, 
in some instances the orchards have produced a thousand 
bushels of apples in one year. I make the troughs of a 
strip of sheet lead, four inches wide, bent in the form of 
the figure 2, with the foot cut off, and inverted; thus | 
forming a trough and roof of the same piece of metal, | 
and bending it to conform to the shape of the tree, and | 
soldering the ends together. It is made so large as to | 
leave the space of one inch between the trough and the | 
tree, which is filled with hay, straw, seaweed, or any 
other substance that will prevent the insects from passing | 
between the trough and the tree, and will be easily com- | 
pressed by the growth of the tree; the ends of the sub- | 
stance used to pack with, must be cut off, to prevent | 
them from hanging over and forming bridges for the in- | 
sect to pass the trough. Any- substance that will absorb | 
the oil and hold it in contact with the bark of the tree, | 
should not be used for packing the space between the | 
trough and the tree. The trough is held in its place by 
tacking three or more nails into the tree for it to rest up- 
on. After the packing has been put in, the top ends should 
be daubed with a little tar to stick them together, taking 
care not to let the tar get upon the trough or the tree, 
and then it may remain for years without further care, or 
until the tree grows so as to burst open the trough, when 
a small piece of lead may be soldered in at a trifling ex- 
pense, and the trough will serve another term of years; 
and thus the troughs may be increased in size as the trees 
grow, so long as there is any use for them, and when the 
lead is taken off, it is worth two-thirds of its original 
cost. There is not much doubt but that the troughs will 
always be wanted, as the cafiker worms have been in 
some neighborhoods for the last fifty years, according to 
the authority of the oldest inhabitants. 

Codfish oil, or what-is termed liver oil, by the dealers 
in the article, is said to be best to put in the troughs, as 
it will remain the longest without drying, and for that 
reason is never used for painting, and is about as cheap | 
as any fish oil, being fifty cents per gallon. 
troughs should not be filled more than one-third or one- 
fourth full of oil. It is now well known, that a part of 
the canker worms leave the ground in the autumn, be- 
ginning about the last of the ninth month, (Sept.) and as- 
cend the trees and deposit their eggs. They continue to! 
to ascend the trees from the time abovementioned, uatil | 
the first or middle of the fifth month, (May,) following, | 
whenever the weather suits them and the ground is thaw- | 
ed so that they can escape. 

I havea number of certificates in my possession, signed + 
by a large number of intelligent gentiemen, who have 
used my troughs successfully, who certify “that it is the 
cheapest, and most effectual, and more durable than any 
other method they have any knowledge of, and requires 
less care and attention.” I have deposited a sample of 
the troughs at the office of the Cultivator. 

Thy friend, truly, J. DENNIS, JR. | 

Portsmouth, R. I. 8 mo., 25, 1842. 








} 
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FRUIT TREES. 
Messrs. Epirors—Respecting the piling of stones | 
around peach trees, whether they will have the effect of | 
keeping worms from the tree, I know not: but this [ do} 
know: they will afford an excellent harbor for mice that 
will eat the bark, and in a very short time do more da- 
mage than all the worms could possibly do them. Ihave} 
frequently seen tan, chips, long dung, &c. piled around 
the bodies of fruit trees; depend upon it, this is all 
wrong; they serve only as a harbor for vermin. Keep 
the sward from around the roots, and spade in short dung, 
and my word for it, it will answer a much better pur- 
pose. N. WARRINGTON. 
Springfield, Burlington co. N. J. Aug. 8, 1842. 


THE TOMATO. 


THE Wayne Sentinel, published at Palmyra, in this 
state, informs us that “ripe Tomatoes, grown upon a 
last year’s plant, which as an experiment had been pre- 
served through the winter in a box, and set out in the 
garden in May, were picked by one of our citizens early 
in August. This is asimple and cheap, if not new mode, 
of obtaining an early supply of this valuable and delicious 
vegetable, and will no doubt be enlarged upon hereafter. 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 


Another experiment successfully made by the same indi- 


vidual, may be new to others, as it is to us: that is, the 
propagation of the Tomato plant by cuttings, They take 
root in a few days, if set out in a hot bed; or they will 
reailily grow in open ground, after the weather becomes 
warm in the spring; and in this way, by taking cuttings 
from an old or bearing plant which has been preserved 
through the winter, the vegetable may be much advanced, 
and an early supply obtained with little trouble.” 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 





THE horticultural readers of the Cultivator, may re- 
member that in a former volume, We gave an account 
of a new seedling Strawberry, produced by Mr. Hovey 
of Boston, which for productiveness, size, and flavor, 
promised to be one of the very finest varieties of this 
delicious fruit. As it had never failed to fruit abundant- 
ly in the original bed, Mr. Hovey concluded that it would 
never fail to do 30; but contrary to his expectations, ma- 


| ny of the plants, sold to the cultivators of this fruit in | 
different parts of the country, proved entirely barren. In | 


the July number of Mr. Hovey’s Magazine, is an inter- 


; esting letter from N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio; | 


explaining the cause of this, and in connection with the 


remarks of Mr. Hovey on the letter, giving information | 
| 


of much use to the strawberry cultivator. 
worth says: 

“IT saw a bed of Hovey’s seedling strawberry, last 
spring, in a gentleman’s garden in New Jersey. ‘There 
were no other kinds near them, and there was not a per- 
fect fruit on the whole bed. I[t was out of blossom; but 
I cannot be under a mistake when I say that your straw- 
berry is, in common with the Methven Castle, Hudson, 
and all other good bearers that produce very large fruit, 


Mr. Long- 


defective in the male organs, and must in your variety | 


amount to a complete separation of the sexes, and require 
other plants, perfect in the male organs near them. I 
have kept the male and female Hudson in separate com- 
partments for twenty years, to enable me to m:kea suit- 
able selection in putting out new beds; those never had 
either produced a perfect fruit.  * ° ° From 
the appearance of the vine of your strawberry, I antici- 
pate a very large fruit; but I shall not risk it without a 
male Hudson near, except it be a single plant for an ex- 
periment. The moment I can see the blossom I shall be 
as well satisfied, as after cultivating it for years, 

‘<I have been surprised to find no English gardeners 
that understood the true character of the strawberry. 
There is no strawberry that produces abundantly and ve- 
ry large fruit, where the male and female organs are per- 
fect in the same blossom. In some varieties only, it 
amounts to a complete separation of the sexes; in others, 
those abounding in the female organs never- produce a 
perfect fruit. Those abounding in the male organs, 
sometimes produce a fair crop, and where a few fruit 
only, it is often very large. ° ° ° In all 
the monthly white varieties of the strawberry that [ have 
ever seen, the male and female organs are perfect in eve- 
ry blossom, and as a natural consequence, the fruit is ne- 
ver large. The small Virginia Scarlet produces about 
half a crop of delicious fruit, but it is always small. I 
add a sketch of a male and female strawberry. 
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Female fower.—Fiz. 95. Male flower.—Fig. 96. 

* The question has been started in England, whether 
all strawberries are mere varieties, or whether there are 
different species. I consider this question settled by the 
fact that the Hautboy straw’ erry, an some others, can- 
not be impregnated by the Hudson, Virginia Searlet, or 
our native strawberry.” 


In a P. S. of May 16, 1842, Mr. Longworth adds :— | 
| ** My plants [Hovey’s Seedling,] are now in blossom, and 


young frait. I have plants, with males of the Hudson va- 
riety near them, and not a blossom will fail to producea 
perfect fruit. As an experiment, I placed a vigorous 


} plant where it could be impregnated by no other variety, | 


and the result is, what the blossom satisfied me it would 
be; it will not produce a perfect fruit. But this isa vi- 
gorous and hardy variety, and my present impression is, 
that it will prove superior to Keen’s seedling in all re- 
spects. In my opinion its being defective in male or- 


gans increases its value, but it is necessary that those cul- | 


tivating it should be informed of it, and planta few vines 
perfect in the male organs, near them.” 

There is no gentleman inthis country, whose opinions 
on matters connected with the cultivation of the straw- 
berry and grape, and we may perhaps add, fruits gene- 
rally, is more entitled to confidence, than Mr. Long- 
worth’s. Cultivators of the strawberry, have been long 
aware that there were fertile and sterile plants, but Mr. 
Longworth was the first to point out in a clear and satis- 
factory manner, the cause of this difference. The very 
valuable paper from the pen of Mr. Downing, of New- 
burg, on the means of securing crops from plants defec- 
tive or deficient in their blossoms, was the result of in- 


vestigations and experiments instituted in consequence | 


of facts pointed out by Mr. L. We agree with Mr. Ho- 
vey, that the publie are much indebted to Mr. L. for his 
remarks on the strawberry, accounting as they do so tru- 
ly for the manner in which many disappointments in the 


culture of this fruit have arisen, and teaching so clearly 
the manner in which such failures may be hereafter 
avoided. 

This very strawberry under discussion, (Hovey’s Seed- 
ling,) furnishes a proof how much the knowledge con- 
veyed in Mr. Longworth’s letter was needed. The bed 
of original plants of this valuable strawberry, in the gar- 
den of Mr. Hovey, produced most abundantly, and so in- 
variably that one of the chief excellencies of the seed- 
ling, as set forth by Mr. Hovey, was that the blossoms 
were always fertile. In his own words, in the paper be- 
fore us, ‘* We took it for granted, that there could be no 
| Such thing as a sterile plant, when all bore a crop of 
| fruit.’ It was found, however, that a very large pro- 
| portion of the plants vended by him, of this variety, 
| proved sterile, and this fact, while it was a source of 
| Surprise to Mr. Hovey, was caleulated not to entirAly sa- 

tisfy the purchaser. Fortunately, the letter of Mr. Long- 

worth pointed o t the cause of the sterility, and its re- 
| medy; and thus enabled Mr. Hovey to account for the 
original plants b ing such abundant bearers. We make 
some extracts from Mr. Hovey’s comments on Mr. Long- 
worth’s paper: 

**In the spring of 1841 we had occasion to make a new 
| bed, more particularly for the growth of young plants 
than for the fruit: this bed, in order to be sure that the 
| variety should be kept distinct, was placed in a remote 
| part of the garden, at least fifty yards from any other 
kind. During last season they made a good growth, and 
covered the ground with the vines in the autumn. From 
this bed immense quantities of plants were taken for sale 
at that time, and the present spring; vet there was a suf- 
ficiency left to produce a good crop, and before the plants 
began to throw up their flower stalks, Mr. Longworth’s 
| communication came to hand, and we were quite asto- 





| nished to hear that he had seen a whole bed, in which 
| there was nota perfect fruit: we at first believed that he 
could not have seen the true variety; but knowing Mr. 
Longworth to be a gentleman distinguished in horticul- 
ture, and upon whose statements we could rely, we de- 
termined to watch the bed carefully when the plants be- 
| gan to bloom, and satisfy ourselves. This we did; and 
| the most rigid examination has convinced us that he is 
| correct. ‘The new bed above alluded to, flowered freely, 
| but it has not produced twenty quarts of fruit, though it 
was large enough to produce at least two bushels. In 
this bed of upwards of five thousand plants, we did not 
find a flower with perfect stamens. We then had re- 
course to the origina! bed, where a few straggling plants 
were growing; after a careful inspection we found from 
forty to fifty, out of perhaps a hundred left, which had 
| perfect flowers, that is, producing both stamens and pis- 
| tils; these we took up carefully, and they are now doing 
well. The question then recurred to us, whether the 
| original plant might not have been perfect in its flowers, 
| but by the rapid manner in which the runners had been 
| increased, the flowers had become imperfect. If this 
had not been the case, where should the staminafe plants 
| have originated, when not one was found in the new 
| beds? Could they have been accidental seedlings? This 
question cannot be settled until the plants have produced 
fruit another year. 

** But it may be asked, how our plants in the original 
bed should have produced such crops. ‘This is easily ex- 
plained: in parallel beds of fifty feet in length, each con- 
taining two or three rows, we cultivated the Wood straw- 
berry, Keen’s seedling, Methven, Pine, Early Virginia, 

and some others. The consequence was, that however 
| deficient our seedlings might be in stamens, the abun- 
dance of them in the other kinds was sufficient to ferti- 
lize the whole bed, It was probably this which deceiv- 
| ed us, and led us to the conclusion that the flowers were 
perfect, and the distance at whieh the bed we have be- 
| fore mentioned was placed from all other kinds, has been 
the means of convincing us of the truth of Mr. Long- 
worth’s statement.” 

We think Mr. Hovey has in the following paragraph 
well stated the remedy for sterile strawberry plants; and 
we recommend the method stated, to the adoption of all 
whose beds of strawberries are unproductive. Those 
who have but one kind of the plants named, and may 
wish to correct their sterility, wil! find that fertile or sta- 
minate plants of the common wild kinds in our pastures 
| or meadows, will be as efficient as any other: 

** After what has been written, it is only necessary to 
| know that our Seedling, the Methven, Downton, and oth- 
ers, should be set out in beds, near to a bed of Early Vir- 





those devoid of pistils, as some cultivators have advised, 
as it is just as well to have such as will produce a crop 
of fruit. Those who may have found our strawberry a 
| shy bearer, after this explanation, will be able to pro- 
duce as great a crop as they could wish.” 


NEW DISEASE OF THE PLUM. 

WE find in the July No. of Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
| ticulture, (a publication we take great pleasure in again 
strongly recommending to our friends,) a notice of anew 
disease of the plum, from the pen of the distinguished 
Entomologist, Dr. T. W. Harris, of Cambridge, Mass. 
We copy his deseription, that our readers may be on 
their watch for the first appearance of this new enemy: 

« Last year an undescribed disease of the plum made its 
appearance in some gardens in this vicinity, in the latter 
| part of the month of May, and has been observed again the 
| present season. Soonafter the blossom had fallen, the fruit 
| began to swell rapidly, and in the course of two or three 
weeks it had grown to more than ten times the size that 





ginia, or some other staminate plants; not barren ones, or | 
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it ordinarily attains in the same period. It was soft and 
compressible, as though it were puffed up with air, being 
filled with an elastic spongy substance of a whitish color. 
In some of these inflated plums no vestige of a kerne! re- 
mained; in others, a little soft, and empty shell was 
found, After growing from one-half to more than three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, the fruit dropped, and 
by the middle of June, no more of it was to be seen on 
the trees.” 

Dr. Harris has determined the cause of this premature 
swelling of the fruit to be the attack of a small insect, a 
kind of thrips, which he supposes attacks the fruit while 
in blossom, destroys the pollen, and prevents the im- 
pregnation of the fruit. Dr. H. remarks, that as yet the 
affection has been confined to a limited number of trees, 
but tyat should the insect multiply and spread to other 
trees, they would prove most destructive to the plum tree 
fruit. The farmer should therefore watch for their first 
appearance, anid endeavor to devise some method of kill- 
ing them while the trees are in blossom, and the fruit 
forming. 

Most of our readers in the Atiantic states, who have 
had the pleasure of gathering that first fruit of the sea- 
son, the Honeysuckle apple, have witnessed the effect of 
this insect, the ‘Thrips, in the production of those enor- 
mous puffy masses called leather breeches. We have never 
seen them on any variety of the plum, with the excep- 
tion of the wild, sweet red plum, once so Common inall 
the west. When we first moved to Western New-York, 
we hada large number of the wild plum trees planted out; 
but the fruit was of so little value, owing to the attacks 
of this or a similar insect, which caused it to swell in 
precisely the manner described by Dr. Harris, that at the 
earliest opportunity, we replaced them by the cultivated 
kinds, and on these we have never seen a single instance 
of this defective fruit. 


CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, 

We answer the inquiry of J. Hererrr, Esq. of New 
Jersey, by complying with the request of another cor- 
respondent, (U. C.) to publish the annexed article on the 
culture of the Native and Foreign Grape, from the Or- 
chardist’s Companion, to which it was communicated by 
Dr. UNDERHILL, of New-York: 


THE CULTIVATOR. 


Le 








telligence, there cannot be a doubt that excellent wine 
can be made from many of our native grapes. Conside- 
rable quantities are now made in the Carolinas, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana. The progress of the tempe- 
rance reformation over this country, would seem to have 
removed the apparent necessity of turning our farms into 
wine vineyards to furnish the juice of the grape as a sub- 
stitute for ardent spirits. But it is certain that a much 
greater quantity of pure, unadulterated wine, will be re- 
quired for medicinal purposes, and for the Church, than 
we shall be able to supply by the multiplication of vine- 
yards for many years tocome. The Isabella is said to 
make a light sweet wine, and also champaigne; the Ca- 
tawba, on the contrary, a very strong, excellent wine, 
not inferior to Madeira. ‘This is the opinion of a num- 
ber of gentlemen who have made the latter, and taken 
much pains to test its qualities. The most prominent 
object I have had in view, in my efforts to promote the 
more extensive cultivation of the grape in this country, 
has been the introduction of a healthy and delicious arti- 
cle for the use of the table. Having been fortunate in 
the selection of such native vines, as not only possess 
these qualities, but are well calculated to make excel- 
lent wines, I give them a decided preference. If how- 
ever, their consumption, as an article of food and luxury, 
should increase in our principal cities, in any thing like 
the ratio they have for the last five years, it wil) be a 
long time before our markets are fully supplied.” 


LIST OF FRUITS, For A SMALL GARDEN. 





ENGLISH writers on the culture of fruit, find no diffi- 
culty in making out lists of the finest kinds adapted alike 
to different portions of their country. ‘The small extent 
of their territory and consequent similarity of climate, 
and the experience of centuries in determining the adap- 
tation of fruits to that climate, give them a great advan- 
tage over the horticulturists of this country. Here, ge- 
neral attention is hardly yet directed to the acquisition 
of the finest; great difficulties exist in procuring genuine 
varieties; and when these are obtained, it becomes a 
matter of extreme doubt whether they may be suited to 
the particular region intended for them in a country of 
such extent, the climate of whose extreme northern and 
southern points, is as dissimilar as that of Norway and 





; IT have been extensively engaged for more. than ten 
‘years, in the cultivation of some of our native grapes, 
‘particularly the Isabella and Catawba. These two kinds 
I consider preferable for*vineyard cultivation for the use | 
of the table, to any others with which I am aequainted. 
In 1828-9, I planted about four aeres of the dheieet' 
Vrench vines, selected by Andre Parmentier, from vine- | 
yards in France, among which were the White Chasse- | 
las of Fontainbleau, Burgundy, Vrontignae, Imperial | 
Tokay, &c. After three years cultivation, they produced 
but a small crop of fruit. Although cultivated in the best 
manner as vineyard grapes, they soon showed symptoms 
of decay, and the fruit was not as sweet or as fine flavor- 
ed as either the [sabella or Catawba. Several gentlemen 
laid out vineyards of the above kinds in the vicinity of 
New-York, about the same time I planted mine, which, 
after a large outlay of money and loss of time, proved to | 
| 
| 


be worthless. 

** In i832, [ cleared my vineyards of all the foreign 
vines they contained, considering them to be an incum- 
brance. I regard the question respecting the raising of 
foreign grapes in open field cultivation, in this country, | 
as settled; that they will do very well under glass, [| 
have nota doubt: indeed, you furnish the evidence of | 
this faet, to your numerous readers, in the third number | 
of that splendid work, the ** Orchardist’s Companion.” | 

‘Having abandoned the foreign vines, and wishing | 
them better success in the hands of those who may be so | 
unfortunate as to plant them in open vineyards, I turned 
my attention to those which are indigenous to the United 
Sates. I commenced replanting my vineyards with the 
Isabella in 1832, and with the Catawba in °35, and have 
been increasing them to the present time. I have now | 
about twenty acres of these grapes, principally the form- 
er, under the most suceessful cultivation, and shall con- 
tinue to increase the number of vines, till ail my vacant 
ground is occupied. 1 find the native grapes, like other 
classes of plants, and the diferent species of our domestic | 
animals, susceptible of vast improvement by cultivation. | 
The Isabella and Ca‘awba, which were growing in the 
wild state about forty years since, have improved exceed- 
ingly, and are capable of still further improvement by 
high culture. 

‘© The quality of my fruit has changed very much with- 
in a few years; the clusters and berries are much larger 
and sweeter, the skin thinner, and the pulp has nearly 
disappeared. But I do not wish to be understood as con- 
veying the idea that others, having a suitable situation, 
and good vines, with properly directed efforts in plant- 
ing, pruning, &e., eannot succeed in raising as fine fruit 
as grows upon * Croton Point.” 

‘©The improvement in these, and others of our native 
grapes, will be found to be progressive, and in a few 
years we shall have no cause to regret the impossibility 
of transferring to our soil, the delicate vines of Europe, 
rendered feeble by centuries of close pruning. The na- 
tive vigor of the Isabella and Catawba is so much greater 
than that of most of the vines cultivated in the vineyards 
of Europe, that we shall be able to raise a greater quan- 
lity per acre, than they can possibly obtain. 

‘The cultivation of the native grapes for the manufac- 
mre of wine, has received some share of publie attention. 
(in this subject T cannot speak from personal experience. 
(f we are to credit the statements of many persons of in- 








Morocco. 

Very few European fruits are ever found of much value 
when intraduced here. All our apples ranked as deci- 
dedly first rate, with the exception of two or three, are 
of American origin. A few foreign pears are indeed ex- 
cellent; but such is the variable character of some, that 
the distance of a few hundred miles, in the same latitude, 
seems wholly to change their qualities. ‘The Virgalieu, 
for instance, in the vicinity of Boston, is considered as 
perfeetly worthless, and as having ‘* run out” from old 
age; while in Western New-York it is uniformly healthy, 
vigorous, productive, and only inferior in delicious qua- 
lities to the far-famed Seckel. On the other hand, pears 


cultivated at Salem, and pronounced there by the highest | 


American authority, Robert Manning, as decidedly ex- 
cellent, are found to attain scarcely the character of se- 
cond rate in quality, when introduced here. 

The cherry and plum do not appear liable to such a 


PEACHES. 
Early Ann, Noblesse, 
Sweetwater, Malacatoon, 
Tillotson, Seabolt’s, 


Red Rareripe, 
Early York, 
White Imperial, 
Yellow Alberge, 


Lemon Cling, 

Old Newington Cling, 

Late York, 

Heath Cling. 
Pius. 
Imperial Gage, 
Huling’s Superb, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Blue Imperatrice. 


White Primordian, 
Orleans, 

Yellow Gage, 
Green Gage, 


Washington, 

CHERRIES, 
May Bigareau, Elton, 
Black Tartarian, Elkhorn, 


White Tartarian, 
May duke, 
China Heart, 


Yellow Spanish, 
Transparent Guigne, 
Carnation. 
APRICOTS. 
Breda, | Peach, 
fusch. 

All these, except the apples, may stand in a fruit gar- 
den occupying but quarter of an acre. Where the ground 
is of greater extent, two or more trees of each sort may 
be planted. 

The apples will afford a succession of ripe fruit from 
harvest until harvest again; the peaches, from soon after 
harvest till winter; the pears, from a week before wheat 
harvest till mid-winter; the plums, from the same till 
late frosts; the apricots, for one month at mid-summer; 
and the cherries from the early part till the middle of 
summer. 

Some celebrated fruits ‘are omitted; as the Summer 
Queen, Newtown pippin and Vandevere apples, which 
are much subject to mildew on the fruit in Western New- 
York; the Yellow Egg plum, its place being supplied by 
the Imperial gage; and some others. 

Some fruits of secondary quality, may be profitable for 
farm stock, from their great productiveness; as for in- 
stance, the Maiden’s blush apple, ripening in autumn, and 
the Black Gilliflower, an apple excellent for keeping in 
winter. J.J. THomas, 

Macedon, N. Y. 9th mo. 1842. 

PLANTING FRUIT GARDENS. 








AN additional recommendation of the mode of plant- 
ing trees in rows, as described in the last number of the 
Cultivator, which was omitted by mistake, is the facility 
with which the ground may be kept cultivated. Where 
it is not convenient to plant small hoed crops with the 
trees, a plow may be passed on each side of the row, 
using a one-horse plow for the part nearest the trees. 
In this way a strip of land on each side, several feet 
wide, may be kept clean-and mellow at a very small ex 
pense. ‘I'o those who have habitually neglected the cul 
tivation of their fruit trees, the change in two or three 
years will be astonishing. A single fact to the point: 
A friend who has a very large peach orchard, sowed it 
this year with peas, which is indeed far better than sow- 
ing with wheat or oats, or leaving in grass; on two sides, 





degree of change, and the same varieties are probably 
adapted in most cases to the chief of the northern and 
middle states. And although there are some exceptions, 
a considerable number of our best apples preserve their 
fine qualities through most of the New England and mid- 
die states. With all our disadvantages, if those fruits we 
already have, were only extensively known and cultiva- 
ted, and proper attent on given to the best which the 
country affords, a revolution of no trifling character 
would be the result. 

To give a well chosen list of fruits, would require a 
general and exiensive collection, with years of compari- 
son and trial. But imperfect as the following may be, it 
May assist many in improving what they already have. 
Every variety has been proved to be excellent, and suit- 
ed to Western New-York, and will doubtless succeed in 
climates similar in character. 

‘Lhe apples may be for an orchard either large or small; 
the number of trees of the different varieties, in either 
case, Will be in a great measure determined by the uses 
intended, whether for market, for domestic table use, or 
for feeding farm stock. It may be merely remarked that 
if for the latter, a few trees of our finest early fruits, will 
be found excelent for domestic animals during summer 
and autumn, and they will not be less cheap for being 
rich in quality. 

‘lhe times of ripening are according to the order in the 


lists. 


‘ APPLES. 
Yellow Harvest, Fall Pippin, 
Bough, Bellflower, 


Peck’s Pleasant, 
Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Jonathan, 

Rhode Island Greening, 
Swaar, 

Tallman Sweeting, 
Roxbury Russet, 
Northern Spy. 


American Red Juneating, 
(of Manning,) 

Sine Qua Non, 

suffington’s Early, 

Tool's Rareripe, 

Strawberry, 

Fall Orange, 

Gravenstein, 





Rambo, 

PEaRs. 
Amire Joannet, Summer Bonchretien, 
Madeleine, Seckel, 


Skinless, 
Julienne, 
Stevens’ Genesee, 


Virgalieu, 
Beurre Diel. 





which had no boundary fence, was a thinly planted crop 
of corn, which was several times plowed and hoed. ‘The 
effect of this treatment was, the two rows of peach trees, 
one-half of whose roots were covered with the cultivated 


| corn crop, were so much greener and thriftier than the 


remaining trees whose roots were wholly covered by the 
uncultivated crop of peas, that the difference could be ea- 
sily perceived at the distance of halfa mile. ‘The pro- 
bability is, that many fruit gardens and orchards, whose 
annua! produet is worth a hundred dollars, might, by an 
annual outlay of two dollars in judicious cultivation, be 
made to double at least the yearly crop, and yield two 
hundred dollars worth of fruit. J. J. THOMAS. 


TO DESTROY BUGS ON VINES, &c. 


Mrssrs. Epirors—Your correspondent “H. W. 8. 








| C.°? in the last August Cultivator, is desirous of informa- 


tion regarding the rose bug on his grape vines. It would 
have been better had he given a short description of the 
insect. In a good many treatises on the cultivation of 
the vine, which I have had an opportunity of perusing, 
various insects are mentioned as preying occasionally on 
it, but the rose bug is not stated as one of them. I have 
many rose bushes, but have never found any insect on 
them but the green fly; so that I am not acquainted with 
the rose bug. 

In the year 1827, or 1828, my vines were attacked by 
an insect, which I was satisfied at the time was what is 
mentioned in books under the name of The Turtle Bug; 
being a clumsy, flat shaped beetle, of a brown or yellow- 
ish color, a few of them as broad as a six cent piece, but 
the great mass of them not larger than the striped bug 
that infests the melon and cucumber plants. They ap- 
peared on the bushes in immense numbers; and on strik- 
ing the branches smartly with a stick, dropped off by 
hundreds, and remained on the ground as if dead. I 
happened to have at the time three or four hens kept in 
the garden in small coops; each coop large enough to 
contain only one hen with her brood of small chickens; 
the slats of the coop close enough to confine the hen, but 
wide enough apart to admit ingress and egress to the 
chickens, and to allow the hen to put out her head and 
neck to take food and water. ‘This contrivance I had 
previously observed in the garden of Mr. Earl Stimson, 
of Galway, a gentleman well and extensively known as 
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one of the best practical farmers of America. These 
chickens soon learn to pick up worms and insects of all 
kinds; they become very tame and familiar, and will 
quickly come at the call of their feeder or any one else, 
in expectation of something to eat. On observing the 
insect to drop off as above stated, it occurred to me to 
all the chickens, and they devoured them as quickly as 
if they had been grains of wheat. By repeating this for 
three or four successive evenings, the whole swarm ap- 
pear to have been annihilated; as not one has been seen 
on the bushes ever since. I think it probable the rose 
bug may be got the better of by this means. tt is proper 
to add that these chickens, though answering a good 
purpose on account of the vermine they destroy, must 
not be allowed to remain in the garden until they grow 
large and strong enough to do mischief by scratehing, 
digging holes, and injuring fruit and vegetables. 2 

It is to be hoped the rising generation of farmers may 
see the propriety @f paying some attention to the study 
of entomology; a department their fathers and grandfa- 
thers might be said to be in a great measure ignorant of; 
and none more so than is, gentlemen, your well wisher 
and humble servant, SENEX. 

Saratoga county, August 21, 1842. 

S Since the above was in type, we have received 
another reply to ““H. W.S. C.” from Dr. UNDERHILL, 
of New-York, which shall have a place in our next. 








Domestic Economy. 








COLLINS & STONE’S CHEESE PRESS.—(Fig. 97.) 


OnE of the Cheese Presses, of which a figure is given 
above, may be seen at our office, and will be exhibited 
at the State Fair. If it works as well as it appears, it 
cannot fail to command the admiration of Cheese makers. 
The following communication accompanied the press 
sent to us: 

Messrs. Eptrors—Will you allow me a small space 
in your widely circulated paper, for the purpose of invi- 
ting the attention of that portion of your readers who are 
particularly interested in the subject, to a newly invented 
Cheese Press, for the introduction of which, I am the 
genera! agent of the patentees. One of these presses has 
been forwarded to you, and we design to exhibit them at 
the Fairs in differeat sections of the country, and invite 
criticism. 

I claim for this press, as some of its qualities, the fol- 
lowing :—It is simple in its construction, not liable to get 
out of repair; occupying but litle room, (about two feet 
square ;) perfectly convenient to place the cheese upon 
it, and not expensive. I think all cheese makers, will ad- 
mit at once, that these are good qualities. But with ma- 
ny, these things are, very justly, of but secondary ac- 
count; and I speak with some confidence, when I add to 
the properties of this press, what, combined with those 
named above, must be of no small importance. ‘The 
cheese becomes the weight to press itself, each pound giv- 
ing a pressure of twelve pounds. It can be constructed, 
however, to press 10 or 8, or any other number, to 1. 
The precise pressure may be known, and it is sure not to 
exceed in any position, the given amount; anid this is what 
cannot be said of any other press with which I am ac- 
quainted. If more pressure than the weight of the cheese 
is desired, it can be obtained by placing weight upon the 
platform: 1 lb. giving a pressure of 12. 

I noticed in the Aug. No. of the ** American Agricul- 
turist,*’ the statements of the Messrs. Allen and Mr. 
Marvin, giving details of their modes of making cheese, 





| Strong obligations of reciprocity to have done better, 


| our butter makers. 


| Shall have to trouble you with a drawing. 


upon which they obtained premiums at your last fair. In | 


one case it is stated that the cheeses were pressed ‘‘ un- 
der a weight of seven or eight cwt.,”. and in the other, 
nothing is said of the weight of pressure; leaving it to be 
inferred, either that the precise amount could not be gi- 
ven, or that it was of no consequence. 


I presume to say | 


there are but few cases where the weight under which | 
cheeses are pressed, can be given with any tolerable de- 


gree of accuracy. 
the pressing of cheese. ‘Ihe dealers in cheese in this vi- 
cinity, inform me that in some parts of the country, 
much of it is injured by improper pressure; and they 
name counties in the state of N. York, where this is the 
case to a great extent. 

There has not been sufficient time, since the first press- 
es under this patent were mae, to test it very exten- 
sively by actual experiments; but the few cheese makers, 
into whose hands they have been placed, speak of them 
in the highest terms. They have been, however, criti- 
cally examined by some of our most scientitic gentlemen, 


Enough importance is not attached to | 


| 


and annexed is a copy of a certificate of Dr. Comstock, 
the author of one of the best works upon mechanical 
powers, now in use, which, if not asking too much, I 
should be pleased to see in the Cultivator. 

Yours respectfully, L. KENNEDY, Jr. 

Hartford, Ct. Aug. 23, 1842. 

Having examined with attention, the Cheese Press re- 
cently invented and patented by Messrs. Collins & Stone, 
I am clearly of the opinion that for simplicity of con- 
struction, smallness of size, and practical use, it is, so 
far as I am informed, much superior to any machine of 
the kind heretofore offered to the public. 

One of its peculiarities is, that the amount of pressure 
is graduated by the weight of the cheese, and hence, not 
only the exact force may be known, but the same press 
is applicable to daries of all grades. 

(Signed, ) 

Hartford, Aug. 1842. 


J. L. Comstock. 








CROWELL’S THERMOMETER CHURN.—(Fig. 98.) 


ABOVE we give a drawing of Mr. Crowell’s Patent 
Thermometer Churn, one of which Mr. C. has been so 
kind as to send us, from Lime Rock, Ct., where he manu- 
factures them. We have not yet had an opportunity of 
trying it, but it is a neat well made article, and appears 
admirably adapted to facilitate the operation of churning. 
Mr. C. says they are in general use in his neighborhood, 
where ** they have taken the place of all other churns, 
and are highly approved as the best and the most simple 
method of obtaining butter, both as to quantity and qua- 
lity, and in the shortest time.” ‘The price is from $9 to 
$7,00. 
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WATER POWER CHUR 


N, &e.—(Fig. 99.) 





Messrs. Gaytorp & TucKER—Of the improvements 
given in your paper, of the different kinds of farm im- 
plements, the great majority seem to be for the more es- 





pecial ease and convenience of the lords of creation. 
Now if this omission has been the result of selfishness or 
indifference on the part of those who were bound by 


would I lay myself open to a charge of treason, were I 
to auvise the ladies to take this matter into their own 
hands, by letting their noble lords shirk for themselves, 
while they are engaged in improving those little house- 
hold indispensables, and bringing them up to as war- 
rantable a state of advancement as the present time will ad- 
mit. ‘The kind of system [I propose.recommeniding, it is 
true, requires water power, but in our country, such pri- 
vileges are very common, (small streams being sufli- 
cient,) and as in this plan, distance is no material objec- 
tion, it will be within the reach of a great majority of 
In order to illustrate its operation 
fully, and make it very plain and intelligible, I fear I 


It appears to me that with this drawing, it will hardly 
need an explanation; but lest some may not think it so 
plain, I shall go into detail. A, A, are two pieces of 
timber firmly set in the ground to support the moveable 
frames B, B, by a pivot through where one piece of the 
frame meets the other at right angles. D, is the dash 
fastene:l to the other piece by two holes through them, 
both with pins and strings. I, E, are wires to be made 
of suitable length to extend from the ereek to the place 
where the churning is tobe done. The wires should be | 
so fastened together with hooks made on the end of them, 
as to allow of taking down in winter. F, is an up- 
right post to support the wires, and must be multiplied 
where great length is required. G. is the crank, H. is 
the wheel. Where there is three feet fall, and water 
enough to fill a hole three inches square, there is power 
sufficient to operate a churn on this principle. I will 
close this description by remarking, for the benefit of | 
those who have small streams, that tight bucket wheels | 
are considered the most powerful as well as economical. | 
Let none who have convenient situations neglect to put 
them up, and then perhaps when the storm is raging 
without, you will find a calm sunshine within. 

I noticed a short time since, a few patches of Canada 
thistles on one part of the farm, and was very much trou- | 


| eat as you do apple sauce. 


bled about them. I at first thought of plowing them, but 
upon the advice of a friend who should be experienced 
in such matters, I was persuaded to abandon it. I then 
took a hoe, cut them down quite in the ground, and put 
a handful of salt on each, laying a stone on it to prevent 
its getting away. The result has been, they have given 
no signs of life this spring. G. Cook. 
Tivoli, N. Y. June 7, 1542. 





THE TOMATO AND ITS USES. 


Every body cultivates the tomato, and every one who 
has not deliberately made up his mind to be ranked 
among the nobodies has learned to eat it. There is a 
great deal of fashion in this, it must be confessed, but it 
is not often that fashion is active in forwarding so good a 
work; for if the opinions of numerous M. D.’s of great 
celebrity, are to be allowed of any weight, there are few 
things more conducive to health than a liberal use of to- 
matoes. ‘The fruit has long been extensively used in 
Italy and the south of France, and within a few years its 
cultivation as an article of luxury, if not of necessity, has 
spread over the greater part of Europe and the United 
States. The fruit is the best in a warm climate, where it 
has an acidity and briskness unknown in a colder one. 
In our southern states the fruit is finer and the flavor 
richer, than in the northern ones; still in these last, 
abundance of tomatoes of excellent quality are grown, 
where proper precautions are taken to give them an early 
start in the spring. Frequent inquiries are made by those 
who have but lately commenced their cultivation, as to 
the best modes of cooking or preserving them. To an- 
swer these inquiries fully, it might be necessary to con- 
sult the taste of each individual, and to gratify these tastes 
as far as possible, we have collected from various sour- 
ces, aided by our own experience, sugh directions for the 
use of this fruit, as will probably meet the wishes of most. 

Tomato Carsur.—Use one pint of good salt to one 
peck of sound ripe tomatoes. Bruise them, and let them 
stand two days; then strain them dry; and boil the li- 
quor until the scum stops rising, with two ounces of black 
pepper, the same quantity of spice, one ounce of ginger, 
one of cloves, and half an ounce of mace. Strain through 
a sieve, bottle and cork light. 

DatLy usr or Tomaro.—Slice up as you would cucum- 
bers, good tomatoes after peeling them, with salt, vine- 
gar, and pepper. Some prefer covering the tomatoes 
when so sliced, with sugar. Either way they will prove 
palatable and healthy. 

Tomato Soy.—Take ripe tomatoes, and prick them 
with a fork, lay them ina deep dish, and to each layer 
add a layer of salt. Letthem remain four or five days, 
then take them out of the salt, and put them in vinegar 
and water for one night. Drain off the vinegar, and to 
each peck of tomatoes put half a pint of mustard seed, 
half an ounce of cloves, and the same quantity of pepper. 
The tomatoes should be put in a jar, with a layer of 
sliced onions to each layer of tomatoes, and the spices 
sprinkled over each layer. In ten days they will be in 
good eating order. 

Tomato OmE.ieT.—Slice and stew your tomatoes, 
Then beat up halfa dozen new laid eggs, the yolk and 
white separate; when each are well beaien, mix them 
with the tomato—put them ina pan and beat them up, 
and you will have a fine omelet. 

ToMATO AS A RELISH FoR Beer STeEAK.—Wash them 
clean, cut them once in two, lay the inside upon the bars 
of the gridiron, set them over pretty hot coals for about 
ten minutes, then turn them over, sprinkle them with 
salt and pepper, renew the coals, and set them to broil 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer; when taken up, butter 
them or eat them with gravy, as best suils the taste or 
convenience, 

Srewep Tomarors.—Take ripe tomatoes, slice them, 
put in the pot over the fire without water. Stew them 
slow, and when done, put in a smal! lump of butter, and 
If you choose, a litle crumb 
of bread, or fine crackers, may be added, 

ANOTHER MoDE.—Take the tomatoes and pour boiling 
water upon them to make the skin come off easy, let them 
stand three or four minutes, and then peel them. Cut 
them open and take out the most of the seeds, as too ma- 
ny of these cooked makes the tomatoes too astringent. 
To one dozen good sized tomatoes, put asmall tea spoon 
full of salt, and a large spoonfull of sugar. Stew them 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour and a quarter, 
according as how fast they cook. Stew them down so 
as to leave very little syrup, and be sure to serve thein 
hot; a shallow vessel is the best to cook them in when 
stewed in this way. 

Tomato Preserves.—Prepare a syrup by clarifying 
sugar, melted over a slow fire with a little water, by 
boiling it until no scum rises; or good molasses may be 
clarified by adding eggs, boiling and carefully scumming. 
Take the tomatoes while quite green, put them in cold 
syrup, with one orange si-ced to every two lbs. of toma- 


‘toes. Simmer them over a slow fire, for two or three 


hours. ‘bere should be equal weights of sugar and to- 
matoes. Some, when superior preserves are wanted, add 
fresh lemons sliced, and boil with the tomatoes a few 
peach leaves and powdered ginger in bags. ‘Tomatoes 
when ripe, make a fine preserve, peeled and treated as 
above; but the fruit is apt to fall to pieces in the process 
of preserving, consequently more care is required when 
it is desirable to prevent this. 

To Picki® Tomators.—Take your tomatoes and place 
them in layers in a pickling jar with garlic or shred on- 
pepper, spices, &e. 


ions, mustard seed, horse radish, rec 
as wanted, until ‘he jar is filled. A little salt must also 
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be added, as the layers are put in, it aiding much in pre- 
serving the tomato. When the jar is full, pour on the 
tomatoes pure cold cider vinegar till all are covered, then 
close up tight for use. 

Tomato Fics.—Take 6 lbs of sugar to 16 lbs. or one 
peck ofthe fruit. Scald and remove the skin in the usu- 
al way. Cook them over a fire, their own juice being 
sufficient without the addition of water, until the sugar 
penetrates and they are clarified. They are then spread 
on dishes, flattened and dried in the sun. A small quan- 
tity of the syrup should be occasionally sprinkled over 
them while drying; after which pack them down in box- 
es, treating each layer with powdered sugar. The re- 
maining syrup is concentrated by boiling, and bottled for 
use, 

Tomators ror WintrEr.—Tomatoes for winter use 
may be preserved by placing them in layers with salt, in 
jars or tight boxes. When wanted, they must be soaked 
in water, in the same manner as cucumbers preserved in 
the same way. Some prefer stewing the tomatoes until 
well cooked, then spreading the mass on plates or other 
smooth surfaces, and drying them fully, when they can 
be put in bags and kept in any dry place. This is the 
mode adopted by many in New England and elsewhere, 
for drying and preserving the pumpkin. 

Some of the above directions or recipes have already 
appeared in former volumes of the Cultivator, but as the 
present is the season of tomatoes, it was thought that a 
collection of them might be acceptable and useful to our 
readers, 


DAIRY SALT. 





Pernars there is no process in domestic economy in 
which the skill of the operator is more required, or ex- 
hibited to better advantage, than in those belonging to 
the dairy; and we are convinced that the success here, is 
much more frequently depending on the salt used than is 
generally imagined. The least impurity in salt, will se- 
riously affect the quality and preservation of butter; as it 
will aid and hasten the chemical changes through which 
butter passes while losing its fine flavor, and becoming 
rancid and intolerable. Salt that is very white and fine 
in appearance, is not unfrequently combined with other 
substances which injure its conservative powers; and 
hence that can only be relied upon which is prepared in 
such a way that a separation of these substances takes place 
previous to crystalization, In pure rock salt, nature has 
effected this separation perfectly ; and where such can be 
obtained, and then ground fine, nothing as to the quality 
is left to be desired. ‘The examinations made by our 
state geologists, prove, that next to this rock salt, (and 
vastly superior in strength and purity to the great part of 
it,) is the coarse salt produced at the Onondaga Salines, 
by solar evaporation. ‘Thus Dr. Beck's analysis shows 
(see page 36, of the Report for 1838,) that the salt made 
by solar evaporation at Geddes and Syracuse, contains 
992 parts of pure chloride of sodium in 1000; while 
Turks Island and Liverpool! fine salt, gave from 984 to 988 
parts in 1000, The fine salt put up as table salt, at Sali- 
na, exceeds the Liverpool in purity, and may be used in 
the dairy with perfect safety. But for a superior article, 
and one about which there can be no mistake, it is pro- 
bable our farmers will find the salt made by evaporation, 
and then ground, the best butter salt that can be used; 
and we are confident if such salt was generally used in 
our dairies, the quality of their products would be most 
materially improved. Those who cannot obtain this 
salt, should use the best Liverpool fine they can procure, 
or purehase rock salt, clean, and grind it. ‘This latter 
course, we understand, is taken by the Quakers at Fair- 
field, in Maine, the excellence of whose dairy products, 
is admitted wherever they are known. There can be no 
question but the methods adopted in making and work- 
ing butter, have a decided influence on its quality; but 
we are inclined to believe that the kind of salt used, ex- 
ercises its full share in determining whether the product 
of the dairy shall be good or bad, and is deserving of 
more consideration than has usually been given it by the 
dairy man, 


CHEESE MAKING. 


From the statement of Stephen Yates, of his process 
of making cheese, published in the Report of the Ameri- 
ean Institute, we copy the following :—‘“‘In the making 
of cheese in the ordinary way, as is practiced by the dai- 
rymen of Herkimer county, I discovered that when the 
curd was scalded, an oil would arise to the top and run 
off inthe whey. I directed my dairymen not to seald 
the eurd, and found that I not only retained the aromatic 
oil, but also all of the cream that otherwise would es- 
cape in the whey; and I kept the cheese in the press for 
some days, (occasionally turning them,) until the linen 
wrapper was no more moist; after which they were at- 


ended in the usual way, except that they were anointed | 


with hog’s lard instead of whey butter.” 


Mincr Pirs.—To make mince pies without apples or 
sider, take the requisite quantity of meat, and one-third 
the quantity of beets, that is commonly used of apples. 
Boil the beets, and let them pickle twelve hours. Chop 
hem very fine, and one-eighth of grated wheat bread. 
§$weeten and season with spices, &c. to taste. 

Wiskonsan, 1842. F. W. 8 

FoR COLORING ORANGE 


bark, boil if well and strain the liquor; wet the cloth wit': 


a strong lye, and dip it into the alder liquor; let it re- 
main until cool enough to wring, and you have an i. 
lible orange color. 





Coror.—Take black alder} 





Deterinarp Department. 


DISEASE IN THE SHOULDER OF THE HORSE. 








In a letter from A. Pore, Esq. of Georgia, making 
some inquiries as to the Morgan Horse, he says,—* I 
have used up some five or six horses in the three years 
just past, and the one I now have, has what our farriers 
call big or slip shoulders. Are you acquainted with such 
a disease; and if so, what remedy is the best to effect a 
cure?’ 

The disease spoken of by Mr. Pope, is occasioned by 
some violent shock or sprain given the deep seated mus- 
cles, by which the shoulder blade of the horse is attach- 
ed to the body. The injuring of these is not common; 
but when it does occur, inflammation ensues, and their 
thickening, and the consequent enlargement of the shoul- 
der is the result. In sprain of the shoulder, from the 
position of the muscles injured, few local measures of 
relief can be adopted. At the commencement of the in- 
flammation, bleeding from the vein on the inside of the 
arm, (the plate vein,) may be beneficial, a dose of phy- 
sic be given, fomentations employed on the inside of the 
arm close to the chest, and the horse must be kept as 
quiet as possible. Ata later period, the cure, if ever ac- 
complished, must be left to time and rest from all exer- 
tion. 





DEATH OF A MAN FROM GLANDERS. 


Ir has long been known that glanders was one of the 
most incurable and fatal diseases of horses, and conta- 
gious in the extreme; and within a few years the alarm- 
ing fact has been disclosed, that man was susceptible of 
the contagion from the brute, and numerous cases are 
now on record, where hostlers and others, having the 
care of glandered horses, have fallen victims to well 
marked cases of the disease. A late No. of the * Vete- 
rinarian,” gives from the Lancet, an account of the death 
of M. Rocher, a student of the hospital Necker of Paris, 
from this disease, contracted from a patient of which he 
had charge, and which died of glanders; thus proving 
that it may not only be communicated from the horse to 
man, but from one man to another. ‘To demonstrate the 
nature of the disease from which M, Rocher died, M. 
Leblanc, a distinguished surgeon, inoculated a horse 
with the matter discharged from the tumors formed on 
body of M. R. previous to his death, and the animal died, 
exhibiting every appearance of acute glanders in its most 
malignant form. ‘The facts of this case, which are re- 
corded at length, show that great care should be used by 
those having the management of glandered horses; in- 
deed, the public good requires that every such horse 
should be destroyed at once. It was the opinion of the 
eminent physicians M. Berard and M. Leblane, whoat- 
tended the unfortunate Rocher, that he did not receive 
the disease by inoculation, but that in the acute stages of 


of searlatina or variola, and consequently greater pre- 
cautions are necessary than in diseases which can be on- 
ly communicated by actual contact. 


BLOODY MURRAIN. 


Messrs. Eprrors—Having frequently seen notices of 
the bloody murrain among eatile, and various things re- 
commended as a cure for this disease, I take the liberty 
of stating what little I know of it. [have seena number 
of cattle that have died of this disease, and have lost two 
cows myself. In all, the symptoms were nearly the same, 
and all died in from three to twelve hours after they were 


Both of my cows, though they died 3 years apart, were 
in very good condition, hvaing uniformly had good food 
and water. One died in May, and the other in Februa- 
ry. Ona post mortem examination, I found in each, a 
large quantity of extravasated blood among the viscera, 
and the liver greatly diseased, almost rotten, and from 
half to three quarters consumed. Hence I have conclu- 
ded, that the disease is probably of some months stand- 
ing, and as the animal shows no symptoms of it till just 
before death, there is no cure, and the only hope in re- 
gard to it is in prevention. H. A. P. 


RELIEF OF CHOKED CATTLE. 





| of last year, a receipt by David F. 
| cattle. I some months since, sent to the Agriculturist, 
Nashville, a receipt, and in a few weeks after its publi- 
cation, received the thanks of a gentleman who by using 
the prescribed means, saved a fine horse, after trying all 
other means recommended without effect. I send it to 
you :—Raise one of the fore feet as the smith does when 
shoeing a horse, tie a strong cord, whip cord or drum 
| line will answer, tight above the knee while the foot is 
up, let the foot go, and if the animal refuses to put it to 
the ground, as it probably will, a smart stroke with a 
whip must be dealt, and in a second the beast is relieved; 
be careful in tying the string, to tie a slip knot that you 
| can loosen quick, for the pain is excruciating. How it 
| operates is immaterial; my theory (probably a false one,) 
is this, the hard cord acting on the nerves of the arm, 
produces nausea, the muscles of the throat are relaxed, 
and the subsiance by which the brute is choked is thrown 
from the gullet. Joun A. JONES. 
Fairie Knows, Geo. 1812. 





| 
| 
| 
ae Let no man or woman be ashamed to work. 


Messrs. GAYLorD & TucKER—] find in your Oct. No. 
Lott, to relieve choked | 





the disease, there is a miasmatic infection, similar to that | 


i Ui 
ta few of the very finest hind 


taken, never having exhibited any symptoms of it before. | 


| manure. 


SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 


HREE very superior South Down Bucks, clothed with fine 
wool and long enough for combing, imported direct from 
England, from the flock of the late John Ellman, Esq , of Clyde, 
near Lewes, Sussex, are for sale, or to be let for the season, 
by the personal friend of the breeder. 
OBADIAH ELLIOT 


Elizabethtown, N.J., August 27, 1842. 


ISABELLA GRAPE VINES, 


O* proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and 
containing all the good qualities which the most improved 
cultivation for over ten years has conferred on the vineyards 
at Croton Point, are now offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase, will receive such instructions as will enable 
them to cultivate the grape with entire success, (provided their 
locality is not too far north.) Al! communications, post paid, 
addressed to KR. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 400 Broadway, N.Y + Will 
receive attention. He feels quite confide nt that he has so far 
ameliorated the character and habits of the grape vines in his 
vineyards avd nurseries, by improved cultivation, pruning, 

&e., ‘the ut they will generally ripen well @id produce good fruit 
when planted in most of the northern, all the western, middle 
and southern states Sept., 1842. 


ALBANY NURSERY. 


rPHE proprietors of the above establishment would respect 

fully give notice to the lovers of good fruits, howers, &c., 
that they nave now on hand and for sale, as large and exten- 
sive assortment of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, green- 
house plants, &c., as will be found in this or a) y other section 
of the country. They would also notify those who wish to pur- 
chase fruit trees the coming fall, not to delay in sending their 
oo early, to ensure a good selection, as well as to size as 
runt, 

Specimens of over fifty or sixty varieties of fall and winter 

ples can be seen at the nursery, raised on the farm of the late 
Je sse Buel, deceased; also several very fine varieties of pears, 
&e., which purchasers would do well to call and examine, aud 
select from the fruit. 

B. & Co. would respectfully tender their thanks to the pub- 
lic generally for the very liberal patronage Lestowed upon 
therm, and weuld solicit a continuance of the same, in which 
they pledge themselves to sell as cheap and please as well as 
any other similar establ.shment in the country. 

Catalogues may be obtained of our city agent, Geo Dexter, 
Druggist, &c., State-street, Albany, or at the Cultivator Office. 
All orders should be addressed, post paid, to Jesse Bue! & Co., 
Albany Nursery, Albany. JESSE BUEL & CO. 


FRUIT TREES, 
Of Excellent and Proved Varieties. 


N addition to the list of peaches given in the last number of 

Cultivator, the subscribers have for sale the following se- 
lect varieties o: the Cherry—Biack Tartarian, White Tartarian, 
Karly Richmond, Black Corone,M: ayduke » Transparent Guigne, 
and Carnation. The trees are of large size, and of Uncommon 
ly fine growth; price, fifty cents each. 

Nectarines, two excellent varieties, the Elruge and Early 
Violet; price, twenty-live cents each. 

Apricots, three very fine varieties, the Breda, Early Peach, 
and Peach Apricot; thirty-seven 2 nd a half cents each, 

Pears, six excellent varieties, Madeleine, Skinless, Julienne, 
Summer. Bonchretien, Seckel and Virgalieu; price, thirty-se- 
ven and a balf cents each. 

Apples, consisting chiefly of select summer and autumn table 
fruit, and a few winter apples, of the following yarieties—Yel- 
low Harvest, Bough, Woolman’ s Early, Sine Qua Non, Duffing- 
ton's EB arly, Strawberry, Rambo, Bellflower, Tallman Sweet- 

r; price, twenty-five cents each. 
ct of the proprietors has been to reduce their list to 
und none are ever ofiered tor 
sale by them but PROVE D v ARIETIES, whose ada;tation to 
our climate has been full sage sted by experience. 

Orders with remittance es, directed “ ul homas & Smith, Mace- 
om W ayne co. » N.Y will ‘be prompt ly and fuithtully attend. 

pd to. and the trees, we | pached, sent by the &rie canal or Ly 
the Auburn end Roche ter rare ad 

Catalogues, with practical directions, furnished gratis on 
post paid appiicatic “ ~ + THOMAS 

Maecdon, 10th mo. 1, 1842. - B. SM TH. 


TO FARMERS, PLAN'IERS, - HORTICULTURISTS, 
AND DRUGGISTS 


és compound chemical whale oil soap may be considered 
the present moment the best preparation that ever was 
compounds " for the total destruction of every species of insects 
infesting the vegetable kingdom—the rose bugs, the caterpillars, 
on grape vines, melons, the hessian fly, the cut and army 
wermes, will, after a few applications, be exte rminated. 

Likewise fly paper, for excommunicating flies and musqui- 
toes from rooms, stores, stables, &e, 

Poisons, warranted the only original and safest ingredients 
to destroy and exterminate the moths, bed bugs, rose bugs, ca- 
terpillars, cockroaches, rats, mice, musquitoes, fleas, hies, 
ants, lice, and every cther vermin, or irger animals, Warrant- 
ed to eradicate and to perform all what it is intended, Seed 
Pro‘ector, for guarding al! seeds when planted, against the at- 

ck of the grub worm, and the young sprouts from the ap- 
proach of the caterpillar, crow bird, &c 

Sulphate of soda, a most valuable ingredient for adding to 
Dr. LEWIS FEUCHTWANGER, 

Chemist, No. 1, Walli-street. 














New-York, 1842. 





DENNIS’ PATENT TROUGHS, 
Te prevent canker worms from ascending fruit or ornamen- 
ta] trees. 

Sratx, County, anp Tows Ricuts ror saty.—The demand for 
the patent circular troughs has so much increased, that lam 
unable to supply the increasing wants from various parts of the 
country. I am therefore very desirous to sell state, county, 
and town rights; where rights are not sold I wish to appoint 
agents. 

Acenrs Wantep.—Where I do not sell the right, I should like 
to grant the privilege to some competent persons to m: ike and 
ipply the troughs, the y paying me a certain sum per pound for 
all the metal used. In granting a privilege as above, it offers 
an opportunity to any person to commence business without 
cipital, upon the most favorable terms. 

Geutlemen wishing their trees protected, are requested to re- 
commend a suitable perscn that will accept the agency for 
putting on the troughs é ds 

Persons wishing to purchase rights or obtain the privilege of 
putting on the trenghs, will please address (post paid,) JONA- 
THAN DENNIS, Ir, Portsmouth, Newport County, R. J., who 
has for sale, Apple Trees, a choice collection of fifty different 
kinds, many of them of large size 

Cautrox.—All perso:s are cautioned against making any pa- 
hs without my written permission, as the 
! ces in cases of infringeme nt. 


tent circular trong 
patept law allows tre le dam 


FROM THE STEAM PRESS OF C, VAN BENTHUYSEN & co. 











